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Are you able to show a profit on your operations under 
present conditions? Are your fees in line with those 
of other banks of similar size and volume? Are you 
overlooking valuable sources of revenue? The 
nation-wide survey of this important subject, on 
page445,warrants your careful study. Ten 
other equally helpful articles com- 
bine to make this an unusually 
interesting issue. 
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SAFEGUARDS that make for confidence 


The outside window ledge of a forty-story building 
presents a double hazard — the physical danger of 
falling. and a man’s own mental inhibition. Yet 
so simple a device as the fabric safety belt secures 
him against falling. and gives him confidence in 
place of fear. » » Within the wide scope of this 
country’s banking and business activities, La Monte 
Safety Papers serve a double purpose of protec- 
tion and assurance. La Monte Safety Papers pro- 
vide an effective safeguard against the alteration 
and counterfeiting of checks and other valuable 


documents. And thereby they create a satisfying 
sense of security. » » These intangible values 
cannot be appraised in dollars— but 75% of the 
country’s leading banks, and many of its more 
important corporations, attest by their long-con- 
tinued use of La Monte Safety Papers the merit of 
this unique product. » » Your Printer or Lithographer 
will gladly submit samples of La Monte Safety 
Papers and explain how you can have your own 
Trade Mark or individual design incorporated in 
the check-paper itself. 
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THE IBM PROOF MACHINE keeps your proof — 


Today, in banks all over the country, 
lines of depositors are longer before 
every teller’s window. Heavy deposits 
often mean extra worry and extra hours 
for the bank’s proof department, and 
all other departments having to do 
with check handling. 


To avoid costly overtime, tedious 
cross-checking, and difference-time de- 
lays in these times of “‘peak”’ business, 
the proof departments of many modern 
banks are equipped with IBM Proof 
Machines. The IBM Proof Machine is 
a guarantee that the entire process of 
clearing checks can be handled with 


Offices in 


lepartment ahead of todays increased check volume 


maximum speed and efficiency. In one 
easy operation the IBM Proof Machine 
sorts, lists, proves and endorses checks. 
It brings them under a single accurate 
control and deposits are proved against 
a master tape so that errors are in- 
stantly located. 

No matter how great the volume of 
deposits, no matter how high the 
“peak” of each day’s business, the 
IBM Proof Machine simplifies check 
clearing and does the job accurately in 
the quickest possible time. 

For details write to our general 


offices, 590 Madison Ave., New York, 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


& Principal Cities 





Un-American 


ELLYACHING is not a typical 
American disease. 


That’s why you hear so little of 
it from Army camps and Naval sta- 
tions today. The truth is the boys 
have cause for bellyaching. Not 
about the things they’re asked to 
do in line of duty, but about the 
things they can’t do when off duty. 


Some of the camps house many 
thousands of young men, trans- 
planted from all that’s familiar and 
set down in a strange new world. 
There may be no large city within 
many miles, only a town whose quiet 
streets have never known the beat 
of more than a few thousand feet. 


' There is hospitality in the hearts 
of these townspeople, but the sticks 
and stones that make up the build- 
ings of a small town just won't 
stretch to meet a sudden influx of 
men from the camps. They come— 
and find: no seats at the movies, no 
place to eat, no friend to greet 
them, no doors open except those 
that lead to trouble. 


Something is being done about 
this unhealthy situation—and it 
needs your help. The “service or- 
ganizations” that did such impor- 
tant work in the World War—the 
Y.M.C.A., National Catholic Com- 


munity Service, Salvation Army, 


Y.W.C.A., Jewish Welfare Board,. 


National Travelers Aid Association 
—have joined forces in a group 
called U.S.O. (United Service Or- 
ganizations for National Defense). 
The Government will appropriate 
money to build club houses near 
camps, clubs where soldiers can 
play, meet friends, get acquainted 
with girls, dance, get information, 
read, write letters, listen to music, 
enjoy shows. 

These clubs are to be staffed and 
run by the U.S.0., the expenses 
borne by you, the civilians. That’s 
as it should be in the world’s great- 
est democracy. Let’s leave 100% 
regimentation by the army to the 
dictators. 


Yes, we, the civilians, are being 
asked to put up the money. It isn’t 
much to ask, when you consider 
what these young men are giving. 
It isn’t much when you consider 
what America faces. It isn’t much 
in a world that’s demanding such 
huge sacrifices from so many of its 
people. \ 

Give. Not just a little loose 
change. But enough to let you hold 
your head high in the knowledge 
that you have done something for 
the young men who are doing a lot! 


Send your contributions to your local com- 
mittee or to U.S.O. National Headquarters— 
1630 Empire State Building, New York, N.Y. 


Disease 


This Is Your Chance to Serve 
Give to the U.S.Q. 
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Behind Ramparts 


Now, in this autumn of 1941, in mounting 
numbers come ramparts of rolling steel for 
our Armored Force from industries which 
once were devoted solely to the arts of 
peace. And from a host of other plants which 
even a few years ago were as remote from 
the making of munitions as they were from 
war itself come hundreds of no less essential 
contributions to defense. 

As the national effort broadens, more and 
more of these often unsung industrial fighters 
for democracy play their vital parts. Behind 


them, in turn, stands the mobilized bank 


of Rolling Steel 


credit of the country, speeding in many 
ways the great task at hand. For bank 
credit assists in converting plants to new 
uses, in helping to create additional plants, 
in making needed tools, in financing pur- 
chases of materials, in facilitating sub- 
contracting and in dozens of other ways, 
all necessary to swift and sure completion 
of rearmament. 

The Chase National Bank, in cooperation 
with its correspondent banks throughout 
the country, is actively assisting industry in 


its task of arming the nation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Fees Are Important In Today’s Earnings 


The steep decline of income from interest on loans and securities 
has made it essential to emphasize even more than ever those 
fees which can be legitimately collected for banking services. 


HE tremendous decline in the 
percentage of loans since 1933, 
emphasizes the fact that banks 
must continue to give attention to 
fees as an important source of earn- 
ings. 
In December, 1933, the loan total 
was 42% of total resources. Where- 
as in December 1940, loans were 


only 26% of total resources. In the 
meantime, interest rates have gone 
down, rates on government bonds 
have declined, and the 1940 hold- 
ings of other securities were more 
than a billion dollars under those 
for 1933. 

In order to find out how impor- 
tant the income from: fees has be- 


Table I. Sources Of Income Compared By Size Of Bank 


Percent 
of Deposits 
Represented 
by Earnings 


Total 


Income 
from Fees 


Percent 
of Income 
| Represented 
| by Fees 


Percent 
of Income 
Represented 
by Interest 


Income 
from Interest 


Banks with Deposits of Over $50,000,000 


$52,107,000 | $1,602,000 __| 3.07 | 


$165,000 | 


10.30 | __ $1,437,000 


Banks in the $30,000,000 Class 


31,489,000 890,915 | 2.83 
32,849,000 710,215 


7148 | 
2.16 122167 | 


8.20 | 817,772 
17.20 588,048 


Banks in the $20,000,000 Class 


21,149, 


541,968 
20,821,000 503,509 


737,440 


2.56 
| 2.42 


200, 116 
77,467 
2.66 258,905 


15.39 


| BF 


Banks in the $18,000,000 Class 


18,029,000 _| 479,697 __| 2.66 


182,309 _| 


38.01 


Banks in the $15,000,000 Class 





2.60 
2.54 
2.76 | 


18.33 
| 9.75 
24.07 


Banks in the $14,000,000 Class 


1.91 | 


72,984 | 


25.61 


Banks in the $12,000,000 Class 


12,172,000 269,763 
12,808,000 | 


Path | 2.22 | 


2.84 


34,818 | 
41,105 


12.91 
11.32 


Banks in the $11,000,000 Class 


11,299,000 | 285,496 | 2.53 | 


35,502 | 


12.44 


Banks in the $10,000,000 Class 


10,836,000 | 244,484 2.26 | 


18,780 


| 7.68 


Banks in the $9,000,000 Class 


2.62 
3.39 


19,634 7.94 
15,850 4.91 


Banks in the $8,000,000 Class 


2.81 
2.45 


33,522 
33,758 


| 14.83 
16.14 


(Continued on next page) 


come, a study was made of banks 
of various sizes, and in all parts of 
the country. Each bank gave Bank- 
ers Monthly not only its division of 
earnings between fees and interest, 
but also its sources of income from 
fees. 


The accompanying Table I, shows 
the comparison of income by size 
of bank. The actual deposits, total 
income, and the percent of deposits 
represented by the earnings are 
figures which will be useful to any 
bank officer who would like to see 
where his own figures stand as com- 
pared to others. The way to use 
this table is to find the class in 
which your bank belongs, and then 
compare your own figures with the 
figures given there. 


The table also shows the income 
from fees, the percent of income 
represented by fees, the income 
from interest; and the percent of 
income represented by interest. 


It would appear from this table 
that 3% earnings on total deposits 
is somewhere near an average. The 
lowest earning percentage is 1.51%, 
which is reported by a bank with 
over $6,000,000 in deposits. The 
highest percentage of earnings to 
deposits is 16.64%, which is re- 
ported by a bank in the $2,000,000 
class. 


The vice president of this bank 
says, “We have in force what we 
believe to be a very complete 
schedule of charges throughout all 
of our offices. All accounts, large 
and small, are analyzed without 
exception and every account pays 





Table I. (Continued from page 445) 
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Percent 


Percent. 
of Income 


of Deposits 
Represented Represented 
by Earnings by Fees 


Banks in the $7,000,000 Class 


6.03 


| 28,845 13.13 
5.89 


| 36,340 16.42 


Income 
| from Fees 


13.78 
13.06 


inks in the $6,000,000 Class 


13,631 7.15 
| 43.479 25.87 
12,713 5.89 
12,139 11.82 
20,847 12.60 


Banks in the $5,000,000 Class 
3.31 31,589 19.09 
1.90 | 19,020 | 18.40 
Banks in the $4,000,000 Class 
2.70 | 26,714 | 23.27 


Banks in the $3,000,000 Class 


8.94 
10.49 
31.36 
14.55 
23.71 
18.62 
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Banks with less than $1,000,000 in Deposits 
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Table II. Sources Of Income Of Banks With Fees Amounting to 


| 
| 


| 2.78 | 4145 | 19.12 


30% or More Of Total Earnings 


Percent of Income Represented By Fees 


Sources Of Income 


ACCOUNT FEES 
Minimum balance charge 


$13,442.00 


Income 


from Interest 


143,973 





Percent 
of Income 
Represented 
by Interest 
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$2,573.38 








Activity charge 

Analysis charge 

Special accounts 
Collection charges 
Vault Rentals 
Travelers Checks 
Cashiers Checks 
Money Orders 


OTHER FEES 
Trust Dept. Fees 





14,691.71 








1,853.15 








74,418.00 59,792.03 





Bank Bldg. and other Real Estate Rentals 


82,908.92 


68,201.76 
61,306.75 





Handling charges on loans 
Property Management 


Other Income 


Total Income from Fees—1940 


Total Income from Ihterest—1940 


Total Gross Earnings 
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3,992.89 


13,583.71 
1,912.00 


5,858.97 








30,812.00 14,242.15 


$182,309.00 $200,116.10 


14,143.30 
2,515.73 


$258,905.18 


3,678.12 


$38,383.24 








$84,019.44 


its way either by charge or com. 
pensating balances. 

“We have a large volume of busi. 
ness through our collection ang 
escrow department which I belieye 
accounts for the rather large ip. 
come from collections and exchange 
charges which also includes aj 
escrow charges. 

“Our miscellaneous fees include 
charges on returned checks at 25 
cents each, checks paid against 
overdrafts at 25 cents each, protest 
fees, rentals, and so on.” 

The bank with the lowest per- 
cent of income represented by fees 
is a bank in the $9,000,000 class. It 
reports only 4.91% of its total earn- 
ings coming from fees. 

The bank reporting the greatest 
percentage of income from fees, is 
in the $18,000,000 class, and it re- 
ports that 38.01% of its earnings 
are represented by fees. Its earn- 
ings in percent of deposits are 
2.66%. 

It would appear from a study of 
the column showing percent of in- 
come represented by fees that a 
percentage below 10% is below the 
average. A percentage above 20% 
is unusually good. The average is 
probably between 10 and 20%. 

The important analysis, however, 
of the income represented by fees 
is to be found in Tables II, III, and 
IV, because in those tables a 
breakdown is given which shows 
the source of these fees. 

For example, the bank having 
38.01% of its total earnings coming 
from fees, collects over $50,000 a 
year for analysis charges as shown 
in Table II. It has large vault rent- 
als also—$22,041. It has another 
large fee from its trust department, 
and it has other income from collec- 
tion charges, travelers checks, 
cashiers checks, money orders, and 
miscellaneous. 

Note also that the bank whose 
fees represent 36.92% of its total 
earnings has good income from its 
minimum balance charge, and from 
analysis charges. It has a liberal 
income from collection charges and 
vault rentals. Cashier’s checks add 
over $1,800. Like the other bank, it 
has a good income from its trust 
department, but unlike the other 
bank, it has $82,908.92 income from 
rentals of its bank building and 
other real estate. 

The third bank in the table with 


_ 35.11% of its earnings from fees, 


lists 11 different sources of fees. 
Activity charges are very impor- 
tant as is also the trust department, 
and building rentals. It has another 
item which none of the other banks 
in this table have, which is very 
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Table III. Sources Of Income Of Banks With Interest Amounting to 


Source Of Income 


9.09% | 94.11% 


CCOUNT FEES 
“ Minimum Balance Charge 
Activity charge | 
. ——————|} $5,544.02 
Analysis charge | 
Special accounts 


$3,700.00) | 


Collection charges 
Vault Rentals 
Travelers Checks 
Cashiers Checks 
Money Orders 


OTHER FEES 
Trust Dept. Fees 


Bank Bidg. and other 
Real Estate Rentals 


Handling charges on loans 
Property Management 
Other Income 


6,300.00 
$15,850.00} $12,713.17 


71.42 


Total Income from Fees—1940 


Total Gross Earnings 


significant—an item of $14,143.30 
for property management. Appar- 
ently this bank has been very 
active in the making of real estate 
loans, for it has another item listed 
as “handling charges on loans” 
amounting to nearly $4,000. Its 
vault rentals also are larger than 
any of the other banks in the table. 

Table No. III, includes those 
banks which have 90% or more of 
their income from interest. It tabu- 
lates, however, the sources of fees, 


93.97% 


90% or More Of Total Earnings 


Percent of Income Represented By Interest 


%.33% | 92.85% | 92.50% 


$2,176.09) 
$3,819.67; 


1,515.57) 
52.50 


3,613.29 


$9,232.07} $9,084.47} $13,630.96} $7,787.15} $18,780.04 
Total Income from Interest—1940 || $307,000.00) $203,017.58} $143,972.99] $127,042.32) $177,222.01] $96,101.49) $225,704.01 $227,773.97| $817,772.14 
$322,850.00} $215,730.75} $153,205.06} $136,126.79} $190,852.97] $103,888.64) $244,484.05) $247,408.83} $890,915.35 


but this tabulation emphasizes the 
lack of income from fees. Only one 
of the banks in this table has any 
income from trust work, and that 
bank’s income is only $1,343.20, 
which probably is not profitable to 
the bank. 

Only one bank also has income 
from building rentals. None of them 
report handling charges on loans or 
income from property management. 
Most of them have a very small in- 
come from service charges on 


$19,634.86) $73,143.21 
$74,985.60} $347,316.37 


accounts. Collection charges are not 
significant, and income from vault 

rentals is comparatively low. 
Table IV is of interest principally 
because it analyzes the sources of 
fee income of the bank which 
reports the largest earnings on 
deposits. This bank reports that it 
earned, in 1940, 16.64% of its 
deposits. It shows a good income 
from minimum balance charges, a 
better income from activity charges, 
(Continued on page 462) 


Table IV. Sources Of Income Of Banks With Earnings Totaling 4% or More Of Deposits 


Percent of Deposits Represented by Earnings 


Sources of Income 
16.64% 


ACCOUNT FEES 
Minimum balance charge $ 9,278.28 
12,126.53 


13,772.60 


Activity charge 

Analysis charge 

Special accounts 
Collection charges 
Vault Rentals 
Travelers Checks 
Cashiers Checks 
Money Orders 


OTHER FEES 
Trust Dept. Fees 


Bank Bldg. and other 
Real Estate Rentals 


Handling charges on loans 
Property Management 
Other income 
Total Income from Fees, 1940 
Total Income from Interest, 1940 


6,797.45 
4,606.38 
442.61 


Total Gross Earnings 


October, 1941 


$ 17,308.84 
$ 40,562.08 


$ 57,860.92 


4.66% 


$ 5,611.04 
$ 42,130.51 


$ 47,741.55 


$ 9,628.84 
$ 41,137.24 


$ 50,766.08 


4.17% 


$ 13,245.90 


$ 9,004.47 
$127,042.32 


$136,126.79 





Can A Bank Be Modern 
With Old Fashioned Policies? 


A panel of five experienced bankers gives important ideas 
for younger bankers to use in maintaining needed bank- 
ing conservatism and exercising justifiable aggressiveness. 


EW men realize how easily their 

habits and thinking can crys- 

talize over a period of two gen- 
erations or so. They simply accept 
the pattern that is established and 
become “old fashioned” in their at- 
titude about it. That pattern itself 
is always changing, but they never 
know it—so stand on what seems to 
be an established position sup- 
ported by experience and refuse to 
give ear to anything else. Then, one 
day, these people just become com- 
placent—even, at times, strongly 
reactionary. Remember the classic 
example of the engineer who tried 
to tell the board of the Victrola 
Company about a thing called radio, 
who was chided out of the meeting, 
and who owns them now? 

Personally, I can never escape 

the necessity for all business men 
to meet the competition they have. 
If they don’t do it voluntarily, it 
is usually just a question of time 
until they are driven to it under 
the pressure of badly needed earn- 
ings. - 
By “old fashioned,” we mean, 
“Those basic banking principles 
which were just as good 50 years 
ago as they are today” and by 
“modern” we mean “modernizing 
bank building, equipment, and at- 
mosphere—increasing efficiency and 
so on. Really the two are not at 
all related to each other. The one 
has to do with banking itself— 
“buying deposits (other people’s 
money) and selling credit’”—with a 
sound balance between earnings 
and loss ratio. 

The basic principles affect both 
the “buying” and “selling” ends of 
the business. We do not pay inter- 
est on demand balances, give pre- 
miums for $1.00 deposits, and so 
on. We were doing that ten years 
ago, so the “basic _ principles” 
weren’t so basic in that direction. 

If good loaning judgment that 
chooses its way carefully between 
two extremes is “old fashioned” it 
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The Panel 
H. L. DUNHAM 


Vice President, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, Arizona 


WILL A. LANE 


President, Security Savings Bank, 
Marshalltown, Iowa 


W. G. ASCHENBRENER 


Vice President American Bank and Trust Co., 
Racine, Wisconsin 


F. L. O’HAIR 


President, Central National Bank, 
Greencastle, Ind. 


THOMAS C. BOUSHALL 


President, The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va. 


is certainly that way throughout 
the long experience of the banking 
system. 

Being “modern” is, it seems to 
me, nothing more than shrewd 
common sense. The improvements 
in building and equipment are 
never made altruistically—at least 
so far as I know—but for profit, 
and any shrewd businessman should 
be able to recognize that. 

The man who chooses to “sit 
tight” and run his bank the way he 
did 25 years ago, isn’t “old fash- 
ioned” he’s just a stubborn “bitter- 
ender.” He usually does it because 
he feels he can afford it and con- 
tinues it as long as his “luxury” 
position exists. When the pressure 
is exerted upon him in that direc- 
tion, something happens.—H. L. 
DUNHAM, Vice president, Valley 
National Bank, Phoenix, Arizona. 


ITH hours of work limited and 
volume of business activity in- 
creasing on the one hand, and per- 


unit income decreasing on the other 
hand, one must use a sharp pencil. 

In my opinion, a bank must keep 
its mechanical facilities up to the 
minute in order to utilize every 
available minute of the day to the 
greatest possible advantage. The 
customer relations must be in line 
with the new social order. “The 
public be damned” is not a good 
bank slogan today. 

I am old fashioned to the extent 
that I believe that business cycles 
will continue to have their influ- 
ence on our economy in spite of the 
“new order” in government. Gresh- 
am’s law and the writings of Adam 
Smith should still be basic thinking 
for all bankers. I decry the attitude 
that we must ditch old concepts of 
proper investment for the sake of 
income.—WILL A. LANE, Presi- 
dent, Security Savings Bank, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa. 


bank can be modern and old 
fashioned at the same time. | 
venture to say that, if America is 
to continue its progress of the past 
century, or even hold to its present 
standard of living, the banks in 
América must follow that course. 
The basic banking principles of 
today must reflect the fundamen- 
tal laws of economics as they did 
fifty or one hundred years ago. 
After all the talk dies down, we 
come back to the fact that the fun- 
damental function of a bank is to 
act as a reservoir of the surplus 
wealth of the community and the 
custodian of that wealth in the 
interests of progress by rendering 
a sound financial service and by ex- 
tending credit to the deserving. 
Why should there be anything 
mystical or complicated about these 
functions? Whether the banker be 
educated in the school of life’s ex- 
periences and hard knocks or in 
our modern graduate schools of 
higher education, he will, or should, 
know the rules of the game. 
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if you and your staff came to work in the clothes your grandparents wore, your 
customers would gawk in amazement and suspect the condition of your mind. 
But if they discover that you still adhere to your grandfather's business policies 
and follow his operating technique, aren’t you liable to the same suspicion? 


The “rules of the game’”’ describe 
my ideas of a sound banking 
service—protection of the funds en- 
trusted to the bank as its first req- 
uisite, and its obligation to the com- 
munity to render a sound financial 
service in keeping with the times, 
and extending credit on a basis of 
a clear understanding by all inter- 
ested parties. The banker is only a 
trustee, and he must conduct the 
bank’s business on that basis. 

In this age of great transportation 
and communication systems, it is 
more than ever a matter of common 
sense for the bank to be modern. 
The bank is, or should be the hub 
of the commercial life of the com- 
Munity, and it can meet the 
challenge of the times without sac- 
rificing its fundamental principles. 
It can better retain those principles 
by being the leader in the things 
that are modern, for by so doing, it 
can hold the confidence of the pub- 
lic, which is so essential to a sound 
banking system. If the bank loses 
the confidence of those it serves, or 
Should serve, it has lost its place 
to function as a bank. 

There are so many ways to meet 
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the problems of being modern, if it 
can be called that. Beside the actual 
physical adjustments to consider, 
the bank must be ever alert to mod- 
ern thinking. One very good meth- 
od to pursue is to promote a sound 
educational program in the high 
schools. Teach the high school child 
“How To Use A Bank” and “The 
Bank’s Place in the Community” 
and I predict the future will miss 
many of the financial discussions 
that seem to be so popular today. 
The schools welcome the opportu- 
nity to receive the bank’s coopera- 
tion and this contribution to its 
system.—W. G. ASCHENBRENER, 
Vice president, American Bank and 
Trust Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 


HERE is a bronze tablet in the 

front entrance of this bank carry- 
ing the following creed: 

“This organization is guided by 
three fundamental purposes—to 
merit the confidence of the public 
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by consistent adherence to sound 
banking principles. To be a con- 
structive factor in the development 
of this community. To maintain at 
all times a spirit of cordial help- 
fulness.” 

We believe that we can be mod- 
ern. At least it has been our purpose 
to introduce what we regarded as 
advanced banking practices as rap- 
idly as possible. We have probably 
been first in many ways during the 
life of this institution. Forty years 
ago, we organized a trust company 
affiliate to round out our services; 
we were first to install trust serv- 
ices; first to install safe deposit 
boxes; first to pay interest on de- 
posits; first to introduce mechanical 
individual ledger bookkeeping; first 
to introduce mechanical savings 
bookkeeping; first to introduce 
measured service charge; first to 
reduce rates of interest on deposits; 
first to undertake installment and 


(Continued on page 468) 
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More Business—Fewer Employees ‘ 


A policy of continuous improvement in technique has resulted in the Valley Na- 
tional handling 580% more business with an increase in personnel of only 272%. 


INCE 1932, deposits of the Val- 
ley National Bank have in- 
creased from $6,700,000 to $45,- 

995,510. This is an increase of 580%. 

During that same period, the 
number of employees has increased 
from 87 to 324 which is an increase 
of only 272%. This, of course, means 
that our employees have contrib- 
uted an increased proportion of 
efficiency. They have handled more 
work per employee, which we think 
is an important accomplishment in 
these days of increasing activity in 
bank accounts. 

During this period, our number 
of customers has increased from 
13,500 to 70,000; a gain of 411% 
Our loans have increased from $3,- 
172,000 to $24,012,274; a gain of 
526%. 

So you see, activity has tremen- 
dously increased. Seventy thousand 
customers certainly require much 
more service than 13,500. The serv- 
icing of $24,012,274 worth of loans 
is a tremendously increased load 
over the servicing of $3,172,000. 

We think that the fact that our 
business has increased so fast is an 
indication that we have rendered 
the kind of service our customers 
like. Emphatically, we have not re- 


By H. L. DUNHAM 


Vice President, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, Arizona 


duced our service but have in- 
creased its benefits to customers 
and it is the technique we have 
followed in accomplishing this de- 
sirable end which may be of inter- 
est to our friends in other banks. 

The basis for constantly increas- 
ing the efficiency of personnel is 
what we call “executive control.” 
Bankers Monthly has published a 
series of articles by H. N. Stronck 
on this subject in which many of 
the details of executive control are 
given. We have made practical use 
of this technique in that we have 
a daily item count and a continuous 
tabulation of the efficiency of all 
employees handling items. 

Then we have a monthly depart- 
mental cost sheet which enables 
both the head of the department 
and the chief executive officers to 
discover ways of improving tech- 
nique in order to prevent costs 
from rising as activity gains. 

In addition to this, we compile 
a semi-annual item cost calculation. 


To those bankers who have never 
used these cost figures as a means 
of control, this may seem like addi- 
tional work which is not justified, 
As a matter of fact, it is only a very 
small addition to routine and is the 
best, and, in my estimation, the 
only accurate yardstick for operat- 
ing costs in various departments. 
Certainly if you don’t know the 
cost and have nothing with which 
to compare the cost, you are not in 
a very good position for appraising 
technique. 

It seems to me that adequate 
proof of what I have said is to be 
had from the fact that, during our 
rapid growth when we have been 
adding employees at a rather rapid 
rate, our semi-annual item cost 
figures have varied only a small 
fraction. 

I often wonder where our cost 
figures would have gone if we had 
attempted to hire additional ma- 
chine operators and handle an 
increasing number of items with- 
out the aid of our practical con- 
trols. 

In the September, 1949 issue of 
Bankers Monthly, H. N. Stronck 
said, “Bank management controls 
measure the effect of policies and 


How Operating Routine Is Improved 


I. Policies 


1. Continuous executive con- 
trol is maintained by means of 
item count, efficiency rating, and 
a study of monthly departmental 
costs. 


2. Personnel is carefully select- 
ed, thoroughly trained, well paid, 
and promoted when deserving. 


3. Improved machines are 
studied by the operating com- 
mittee as soon as available. 


4. The systems used by other 
banks, as reported in Bankers 
Monthly are studied and com- 
pared with the systems in use 
in the Valley National. 
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5. Officers visit other banks 
and compare systems. 


II. Technique 


1. Per item costs are set up 
and re-figured semi-annually. 


2. Departmental costs are ob- 
tained by using the time of one 
man working not more than two 
days a month. 


3. Employees are continually 
trained for other work than what 
they are doing so that there is 
always a reserve of operators. 


4. Employees are urged to 
make suggestions for improving 
routine and to ask questions 


about the reasons for the sys 
tem followed. In other words— 
all systems are under continual 
challenge by both officers and 
employees. 

5. Proof machines are used to 
perform about eight operations. 


6. The Recordak is used for 
making a permanent record of 
items. 


7. A fan-fold system is used in 
the collection cage. 

8. A 25% deduction is made 
to cover reserve and float rather 
than by segregating these items 
and dividing them by number 
of days of float. 
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BRANCH EARNING REPORT 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 


BRANCH 


Interest Collected on Loans 
Discount Collected on Loans 
Interest Collected on Warrants 


arges 

Sale Deposit Rentals 
Loan Charges 
Securities Commissions 
Notary Fees 

Tellers’ Overs & Shorts 


ONAL INCOME 
Int. on Office Acct. Less 30% Res of Dep @ 
Other Income 
Recoveries 


TOTAL INCOME 
eee 


eee Se ee eee | | 


Interest Paid om Cert. of Deposit 
Interest Paid on Term Savings 
General Expense 

Tellers’ Overs & Shorts 


TOTAL BRANCH EXPENSE 


ADDITIONAL EXPENSE 

Exp. Paid by Head Office (Stete. Att. ) 
Admin. @ per M of Resources 
Depreciation - Furniture & Fixtures 
Depreciation - Bank Premises 
Insurance (Burglary & Blanket Bd. } 
Pro Rata Pid. Stock Dividend 

F.D. 1 C. Insurance 

Taxes 


MONTH OF 
DEBIT | CREDIT 


| 


Branch 


Items Handled 


——— 
Commercial Checks on Us 
Commercial Deposits 

Clearings Out 

Transit 





Collections In and Out 
General Drs. & Crs. 
Savings Dra. & Crs. 
Commercial Loans (Credits) 
(How end Renewals): - 


Sheep, Cattle, Crop, B/E. 
Agreement Advances 


Losses 
Social Security Taxes 


Instalment Loans Made - 


_ TOTAL EXPENSE 


Profit for period from 


Commercial Loans (Note Cage) 
(New and Renewals) 





Payments on Commercial Loans. 


a Instalment Loan Payments 


The reverse of the Branch 
Earning Report lists Gen- 
eral Expense (rent, insur- 
ance, advertising, salaries, 
supplies, postage, tele- 
phone, and so on), Ex- 
penses Paid by Home Otf- 
fice, Recoveries, Losses, 
and Other Income. 


results produced by the various 
activities.” 

This would indicate that the right 
policies must first be established, 
which, of course, is the task of the 
executive officers and the board of 
directors. 

He further said, “Control of per- 
sonnel is based upon a sound policy 
as to the selection, training, promo- 
tion and remuneration of the per- 
sonnel,” 

We are exceedingly careful to 
select those who seem well adapted 
to the type of work for which we 
want them. We have a regular sys- 
tem of training. We promote our 
employees as rapidly as conditions 
make it possible; and we pay them 
enough to keep them happy in their 
work. 

Mr. Stronck said with respect to 
cost, “Cost controls are of two 
types: A. Those which measure 
transaction or per item cost; B. 
Those which measure the results of 
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Total Work Units 


Cashier's Checks & Drafts 


Securities Transactions 


New Accounts Opeoed 


departmental operations and indi- 
cate the profit or loss made there- 
on.” 

A system of cost determination, 
once properly set-up, is easy to 
keep up-to-date, and as I have said, 
requires only a small amount of 
time per month. 

On the other hand, control of 
costs cannot be maintained without 
these figures. 

We have found that the informa- 
tion which results from our tabula- 
tion of cost and efficiency enables 
us to add or subtract employees 
according to the amount of work 
without having any appreciable 
amount of idle time. This has 
worked out so well that we have 
always been able to anticipate a 
need for additional help, and are 
usually prepared to supply it when 
we are assured that the activity is 
established and not just a tem- 
porary peak which will soon stabil- 
ize itself at a lower level. 


COMPARATIVE REPORT OF BRANCH 
OPER 


ATIONS 


DEPARTMENTAL EXPENSE & ACTIVITY REPORT 
Bookkeeping Department 
April. 1941 


Average Item Cost: 
No. of Eupleyees: 20 


No. of Items per Employee: 13,067 


We are able to supply this addi- 
tional help because we are con- 
tinually watching for new em- 
ployees and we are always striving 
to train each one to handle other 
work. In other words, we continu- 
ally maintain a reserve which can 
be shifted into any part of the bank 
where additional help is needed. 

Our department heads are ex- 
pected to handle as many situations 
of this sort as they can, and take 
as much of the responsibility as 
they are capable of handling. We 
encourage them to anticipate their 
needs, if possible, and discuss them 
with executive officers before the 
department gets into difficulties 
rather than after. 

We also encourage employee re- 
sourcefulness, and welcome not only 
suggestions, but aggressiveness in 
attitude. Sometimes this encourage- 
ment of aggressiveness produces 
what one department manager once 
called a “pest”. He had an employee 
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To any credit - worthy, steadily - em- 

loyed Poe hee: resident, a thrifty Personal 

nm up to $300 is quickly available for 
any financial emergency or other useful 
purpose. Repayment is made in small, 
convenient monthly instalments out of 
regular income. Follow the lead of hun- 
dreds who have solved their financial 
difficulties this easy way. Come in for a 
confidential discussion of your problem 

, There is no obligation, of course. 


See the pride in her eyes when 
you tell her that you've worked 
things out. Watch how naturally 
she sheds that worried look put 
there by the constant struggle with 
nagging, small bills since that 
financial setback. 


Yes — when you come home 
with the news that you've arranged 
a thrifty Personal Loan through 
the Valley Bank—you are her hero 
And you are doing something 
grand for her when you clear up, 
once and for all, the tag ends that 
have been dragging along unpaid 

You are just as happy as she 
to know you worked it out the 
economical way .. . @ way you 
could afford . . . at a cost of just 
ten dollars a year — only 84c a 
month — for each hundred dollars 
you borrowed. 


YES, THAT'S A VERY —a 
PURPOSE FOR A 


On his feet in no time 
Physically And Financially 


It’s enough to endure an 
illness or injury without 
adding to the suffering by 
worrying over money to pay 
for the emergency. And 
that’s =y, it’s grand to 
know the Valley Bank pro- 
vides quick and thrifty 
financial assistance to 
credit- worthy men and 
women for these and all 
other useful purposes. 


Economical Personal Loans 
solve problems for thousands 


For your convenience and economy, Valley 


Bank Personal ns are arranged in several wa: 
One of the most popular plans for borrowing up 
and over $300, particularly where over $300 
needed, is the Auto Loan Plan whereby your au 
mobile serves as collateral. 


ys. 
to 
is 
ito- 


Auto Loans (over $300) cost only 67c per 
mbnth for each $100 borrowed. Limited only by the 


appraised value of your car, the loan may be for 


much as $1,000. No additional collateral is neces- 
sary and no co-makers are required. You retain full 


possession and use of your automobile. 


Don’t worry and fret needlessly over a 
financial emergency that calls for extra cash. 
Come in for a friendly, confidential discussion 


.. and an economical solution of your 


& PERSONAL LOAN 


} 


\ 
THRIFTY PERSONAL LOANS FOR EVERY USEFUL PURPOSE 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 


NINETEEN FRIENDLY CONVENIENT OFFICES * MEMBER F. D. I. C. 


aa 
TArifty Personal Loans for every Useful Denial 


Typical examples of Valley National's personal loan advertising. 


who asked so many questions of 
him that he asked to have the em- 
ployee transferred because he had 
become a “‘pest.” 

I was curious to know why this 
young employee was referred to as 
a “pest” so I made my own obser- 
vation quietly, and discovered that 
the young fellow had asked “why” 
about many operations which the 
department head could not answer. 
In other words, the department 
head had the routine well in mind, 
but did not know the reason why 
certain things had to be done in a 
certain way. 

Naturally, we encouraged the 
young man who was continually 
asking “why” for that is what we 
want everyone in our operating 
department to do. If they know the 
reasons why, they do their work 
better. They are also in a position 
to suggest a better way of doing 
their work. It is this policy of en- 
couraging employees which has 
made it possible for them to im- 
prove their own ability and for us 
to handle our additional work at 
less expense. 

We make it a definite policy to 
keep in touch with all improve- 
ments in bank operations. We read 
the operating stories published in 
Bankers Monthly, and get many 
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ideas from them. 

Employees and officers are urged 
to drop in on other banks when they 
are on trips, and make comparisons 
between the technique used in those 
banks and the technique we follow. 
These visiting delegates of ours 
pick up many ideas which enable 
us to improve our own routine. 
Furthermore, this plan improves 
the confidence and knowledge of 
the individual, which is worth a 
great deal to us. 

In other words, we are, trying to 
develop a personnel of experts— 
employees with a vision broader 
than one type of work would give. 

We are perfectly willing to try 
almost anything which promises 
improvements. However, many 
good ideas are voted down in the 
operating committee because our 
situation does not seem to compare 
favorably with the set of conditions 
existing in the bank from which the 
idea came. 

Some ideas are modified and 
then adapted to our routine. Still 
others are accepted as they are 
brought, and prove to be most 
helpful. 

The general policy of the man- 
agement back of all of this is that 
everyone is to keep an open mind, 
realizing that no technique is so 


good that it cannot be improved. 
No machine is so perfect that some 
other machine cannot be made to 
do the job better. 


For example, we installed proof 
machines in our proof department 
and thus made it possible for a 
broader distribution than we had 
been able to achieve up to the time 
we adopted these new machines. 


Proving has a tendency to become 
a bottleneck in a bank, but with 
these rapid machines which prove, 
distribute, make item counts, pro- 
vide totals for the bookkeepers and 
general books, and do several other 
important things, we have made a 
great deal of improvement in our 
operating routine. 

We have used the Recordak in 
our transit department for years, 
and it saves time and cost and gives 
us permanent records which we 
feel we cannot afford to be without. 

We have a full fanfold system 
which provides us with audit con- 
trol copies in our collection cage. 

We always look for the simplest, 
most straightforward road to effi- 
ciency, and we hold ourselves will- 
ing at any time to forget extras to 
get a sound and satisfactory basi¢ 
operation at a reasonable cost. 


(Continued on page 464) 
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) Blanket Bond Simplifies © 


A Bank’s Insurance Proteetion 


With many important protection features, some of which might 
easily be overlooked, a banker’s blanket bond makes the buying 
of complete insurance protection a simple task for a bank. 


ECAUSE certain types of insur- 
B ance are absolutely essential 
for a bank, insurance com- 
panies have provided what we all 
know as a banker’s blanket bond. 
Fidelity insurance is, of course, 
absolutely essential, and the blanket 
bond protects against any fraudu- 
lent, dishonest, or criminal act of 
any employee. This is a broad cov- 
erage, and most bonds add to this 
such specific items as the following: 
Dishonesty of employees; bur- 
glary; hold-up; robbery; destruc- 
tion; theft; larceny; misplacement; 
mysterious unexplainable disap- 
pearance; and loss in transit. This 
coverage applies to money. 
Securities and other valuables 


are covered for these same losses, 
and in addition, most bonds repay 
losses due to ‘damage, forgery, or 
alteration of securities and other 
valuable papers. 

In addition to having the blanket 
bond, it is quite important to real- 
ize that insurance does not always 
pay for the total loss resulting from 
infidelity of an employee or from a 
holdup. There is always a certain 
loss of confidence in the bank which 
results from local people learning 
of the dishonesty of an employee. 
It is essential, therefore, to take 
measures to prevent such happen- 
ings. 

When it is difficult for employees 
to manipulate the books or other- 


Protection Given A Bank By Each Type Of Insurance 


This is a check list. 


Few, if any, bankers will require all of these coverages. This list should be the basis 


for a — of the borrower's situation by an experienced insurance man, who will then recommend the insur- 


ed. Many of these items are added to other policies as endorsements, and need not be separate 


policies. Each type of insurance repays losses resulting from the hazards listed under the name. 


Name Of Insurance 


Automobile non-ownership 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 


Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 


by the automobile of an employee used in the service of the insured. 


Loss of money from: Dishonesty of employees, burglary, holdup, 
robbery, destruction, theft, larceny, misplacement, mysterious unex- 
plainable disappearance, loss in transit. 


Loss of securities and other valuables from: Dishonesty of employees, 


Bankers Blanket Bonds 


burglary, holdup, robbery, destruction, theft, larceny, misplacement, 
mysterious unexplainable disappearance, loss in transit, damage, 


forgery, alteration. 


Loss through 


—— of building or equipment 


from: Bur- 


glary, robbery, holdup, theft, larceny, or attempts to commit any of 


these crimes. 


Elevator liability with prop- 
erty damage endorsement 


Fire with additional 
hazards endorsement 


Group disability 
Group life and 
accident _— 
Plate glass 


Public liability and 
Property damage 


Workmen’s compensation 
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Loss from: Any fraudulent, dishonest, or criminal act of any employee. 


Injury or death of any person not employed by the insured; or damage 
to the property of others, held to have been caused by the named and 
described elevator of the insured. 


Damage or destruction of the insured property by fire, windstorm, 
hail, riot, explosion, air craft, motor vehicle, smoke damage, or oil 
burner smudge. 


A physical condition which prevents the performance of the daily 


work of any insured employee. 


Protection for 50 or more employees in one concern given by one policy 


(each insured is given a certificate) without medical examination and 
at a lower price than for individual policies, against death or accident, 
respectively. 


Breakage or other damage to plate glass, specifically described. (The 
glass is usually replaced rather than a money payment being made.) 


Bodily injury, death, or damage to the property of others (not in the 
eauly of the insured) for which the insured is held liable. 


Injuries to workmen for which a workman's compensation law requires 


the employer to pay. 


wise use dishonest methods to > 
benefit themselves, infidelity is less 
likely to occur. Insurance may re- 
place the money, but it will not 
replace the good will which might 
be lost when the people of the local 
community learn of dishonesty in 
the bank. 

Dual-control of all records and 
valuables is essential. There are 
many ways of developing this 
which have been described from 
time to time in Bankers Monthly. 
Dual-control of customers’ secu- 
rities is certainly of No. 1 impor- 
tance as is the issuance of receipts 
to customers for every transaction 
concerning customers’ securities, 
whether left for safe keeping or in 
the trust department. 

Annual vacations of employees 
are also essential. If an employee 
is allowed to work throughout the 
year without any vacation, there 
is the possibility that, if some 
manipulation has been carried on, it 
will not be discovered as soon as it 
might be if the employee were 
absent on a vacation so that some- 
one else might handle his accounts. 

With this same principle in mind, 
it is obviously advantageous to shift 
bookkeepers occasionally from one 
set of accounts to another, and 
otherwise rotate the personnel to 
different jobs in the course of a year 
so that no one person has the work 
on any one account for too long a 
time. 

Precautions can easily be taken 
against the outside holdup of em- 
ployees who are carrying money to 
and from the local post office. Insur- 
ance protects against the loss of 
the money, but it does not protect 
against the loss of good will, which 
might occur in the case of a holdup 
about which everyone in town 
would be informed. At least two 
employees should go with each 
shipment of money, and they should 
not walk side by side. They should, 
of course, both be armed, but one 

(Continued on page 462) 
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Tested Technique For 


Control Of Negotiable Instruments 


The less delay there is in handling negotiable instruments, the less 
chance there is of loss, misplacement, theft, alterations, or forgery. The 
modern system gets the instruments under mechanical protection quickly. 


N GENERAL, speed is the im- 
portant characteristic in han- 
dling negotiable instruments. If 

coupons, collection items, securities, 
or collateral are left on a desk top 
for any length of time, there is 
danger of something happening to 
them. 

This summarizes in a general 
way the policies followed by a great 
many banks who handle quantities 
of these valuable pieces of paper. 
For the benefit of those who would 
like to check their own policies 
against others, the technique is in- 
dicated in a table herewith. 

For example, the common prac- 
tice in the banks which have had 
the least trouble in handling bond 
coupon collections is to have them 
constantly under dual control; to 
release them only in exchange for 
a proper receipt; and to keep them 
in vaults every second when they 
are not needed for accounting 
activities of mailing. These banks 
also follow the practice of issuing 
a receipt to customers so that there 


GET A- RECEIPT 


will be no misunderstanding in the 
future. 

Other collection items (which 
are not so easily negotiated) are 
handled without dual control, but 
they are released only in exchange 
for the proper receipt, and they are 
kept in the vault except on the day 
when they are to be collected. 

Securities for customers are kept 
under dual control, and surprise 
audits are made to make sure that 
the records and the securities them- 
selves correspond. A _ receipt is 
issued to the customer when the 
securities are received, and a re- 
ceipt is demanded when they are 
returned. 

There are several costly experi- 
ences to be recalled of banks which 
did not require dual control of cus- 
tomers’ securities. These experi- 
ences demonstrate that tremendous 
losses can result from this careless 
practice. A man who has sole cus- 
tody of negotiable bonds, is tempted 
to borrow them to secure money 
for his own personal use. His idea 


is that he will reclaim them and 
replace them in the files long be- 
fore their absence will be noticed. 

Far too often, however, his specu- 
lations do not turn out as he antici- 
pated, and he _ borrows other 
securities to replace those which 
he must put back into the file. This 
may go on for years without detec- 
tion, if dual control is not made an 
absolute policy in the custody of 
customers’ securities. 

Dual control of the bank’s own 
securities is also highly important 
even in small banks. Cashiers who 
have had full charge of the bank’s 
bonds, have, on several occasions, 
been tempted to make use of them 
to secure funds for themselves. 

If it had been made impossible 
for the cashier to get the bonds and 
sell them or pledge them as collat- 
eral without the signature of an- 
other officer, these sad cases could 
have been avoided. 

A small bank always has a presi- 
dent as well as a cashier, so it is 
entirely feasible to keep these secu- 


Precautions To 
Avoid Forgery And 
Alterations 


1. Use a special paper stock 
which is so controlled that out- 
siders cannot obtain it. 


2. Control the printing of the 
blank forms by employing a 
bonded printer and requiring the 
return of all surplus and spoiled 
paper. 

3. Use a shredder to cut the 
amount into the paper. 


4. Obtain forgery and altera- 
tion insurance. 


5. Keep surplus under control 
in a locked vault in charge of 4 
custodian who receives receipts 
for each amount issued. 
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rities under dual control. The 
directors should provide for a sur- 
prise audit of these securities, from 
time to time, so that their presence 
in the bank’s depository may be 
demonstrated. 

Naturally, it is very hazardous 
for a bank to handle stock certifi- 
cates and bonds signed in blank. 
Therefore, dual control is essential 
for such instruments. They should, 
of course, be kept in a vault from 
which they can be taken only by 
the signing of a receipt by the two 
persons in charge, and the custo- 
dian should be allowed to release 
them only in exchange fer such an 
official receipt. 

A surprise audit should be made 
of these securities from time to 
time, and if any forms are damaged, 
they should be marked “void” and 
filed along with the good forms so 
that there will be a perfect record 
of every one. 

Collateral held to secure loans 
naturally must be protected the 
same as securities held for cus- 
tomers. Dual control, released only 
upon receipt, protection in the 


vault, surprise audit, and the issu- 
ance of a receipt to the customer 
when his collateral is taken, are 
the precautions necessary. 

Commercial paper is generally 
considered to be sufficiently safe if 
it is under single control, and prop- 
erly filed in the vaults. Notes made 
to the bank are commonly under 
single control, are kept in the vault, 
except on those ‘days when they* 
are to be collected} and surprise 
audits are made which often take 
the form of letters to the borrowers 
to verify their understanding of the 
notes they owe. 

Savings passbooks accepted as 
collateral correspond to other col- 
lateral, and should be under dual 
control, should be audited along 
with the other collateral, and should 
be kept filed in the vault, and 
should be released only upon re- 
ceipt. 

Dormant account ledgers have 
been the source of some pecula- 
tions when they have not been kept 
under dual control. It often seems 
easy to a bookkeeper who has sole 
charge of inactive ledger sheets, to 


How The Bank Should Be Protected In 
Handling Valuable Papers 








ITEMS 


Single Control 


Dual Control 





Cancel As Soon 
As Posted 
Damaged Forms 


Should Be Marked 
“Void” and ‘Filed 


Release Only In Ex- 
change For A Receipt 
For Current Use 
Surprise Audits Should 
Issue Receipt To 
Customer 








Coupons For Collection 








Collection Items 








Securities In Custody For Cus- 
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Stock Certificates And Bonds 
Signed In Blank 
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Savings Pass Books As Collateral 
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Dormant Account Ledger 
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Customers’ Vouchers 
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Blank Drafts 
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Blank Cashier’s Checks 





Travelers Checks 





Blank Foreign Drafts 





Blank Money Orders 











Blank Letters Of Credit 
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PROTECT THEM 


borrow money from a dormant ac- 
count with the idea of getting it 
returned before the account be- 
comes active. ; 

The dormant accounts ledger 
sheets should be kept separate from 
all others, and should be kept filed 
in the vault with surprise audits 
made from time to time. 

The ten items mentioned so far 
are the most important, but there 
are other important items which 
need special attention. 

Customers’ vouchers, while they 
may be under single control, should 
be cancelled as soon as posted, 
should be released only in exchange 
for a receipt, and should be kept 
filed in the vault by accounts. 

Blank drafts may be kept under 
single control, but they should be 
released to those who use them only 
in exchange for a receipt. They 
should be kept in the vault. Dam- 
aged ones should be marked “void” 
and filed. These same rules apply 
to blank cashiers checks, travelers 
checks, blank foreign drafts, blank 
money orders, and blank letters of 
credit. 

While these rules are followed 
by a great many banks, it is a good 
idea to make a check of your sys- 

(Continued on page 470) 
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We Use Drawer Files For Old Reeords 


To Save Time, Expense, and Trouble 


This bank has found it just as important to have old rec- 
ords quickly available as to have current files in order. 


OR many years, we apparently 

had the mistaken notion that 

when records are transferred 
to the archives, they will not be 
needed again. 

We discovered, however, that 
there are rather frequent intervals 
at which some old records must be 
obtained, and so we concluded that 
records in dead storage must be just 
as quickly available as those filed 
for current use. 

For years, we have been using 
boxes of various kinds which were 
stacked on top of each other. These 
boxes were used because we 
thought they were cheap. However, 


By FRED A. DICKHAUS 


Auditor, Manufacturers Bank and Trust 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


whenever we wanted to get a record 
from the box on the bottom of a 
stack, we had to unpile and repile 
the other boxes. This was not only 
a nuisance, but wore out the boxes 
rapidly. 

When the drawer transfer files 
became available, we had the im- 
pression at first that they would 
cost a great deal more. They do 
cost more per drawer, but they 
have a greater capacity than the 
files we formerly used, and are so 
made that they can be stacked one 
on top of the other and remain in 
the stacks permanently. 

We now use cases which have 
drawers which pull out just the 
same as our files for current records. 
They are made of lighter material, 
however, and, of course, do not have 
the better finish which is needed 
in our file rooms where the files 
are seen by customers. 

When we actually got informa- 
tion on these drawer files, we dis- 
covered that it would be cheaper to 
buy them than to buy new boxes 
without drawers. Furthermore, we 
could have the benefit of the over- 
stacking arrangement which per- 
mitted immediate access to the files 
on the bottom as well as to the 
ones on the top. 

We then learned that the prin- 
ciple of filing is that current files 
must be in drawers which can be 
opened easily, and which will stand 
a great deal of wear, whereas the 


These two illustrations tell their own story. 
While the picture on the left may somewhat 
exaggerate conditions in many storage 
vaults, it does bear out the author's con- 
tention that unless every package or box 
is the TOP package or box (i. e. instantly 
accessible) then the storage system is— 
to that extent—time wasting, expensive, 
and inefticient. 


old records may be _ stored in 
drawers that can be opened easily, 
but these drawers do not need to 
be made so sturdy for, the number 
of times the transfer files are 
opened is much fewer than the 
number of times the current files 
are opened. 

Being made in separate units, a 
new drawer can be added; and the 
stacks can be widened or increased 
in height. 

The stacks of drawer files for old 
records can be built higher than 
the piles of boxes. They fasten to- 
gether in such a way that they do 
not shift. 


(Continued on page 473) 
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Schedule of Time 
For Keeping Books and Records 


ACCRUAL DEPARTMENT 







FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 













Profit and Loss Statements o «+ « « « Permanently . Ledgers . . + 6 © «© «© « « « « Permanently 
Accrual Ledger... - « « « »« Permanently Draft Registers * Le ee © « «© « POPameRty 
Closed Card Records . . . . . Two Years Daily Journal and Proof . . Permanently 
Loan Maturity Tickler Sheets. . . . One Year Applications for Money Orders, Drafts . Permanently 
Daily Accrual Reports from Safe Dept. Acceptance Agreement. - One Year 

and Loan Dept. . . . . Six Years Collection Records (Domestic and Foreign) . Six Years 


Made and Paid Loan Journal Six Years Foreign Business Dept. Advices . . . Six Years 








































































AUDITING : LOAN DEPARTMENT 
Pindaie Censhess Ten Y (Commercial and Collateral) 
In Scena CTS ie ae ae em ‘peraueentie Loan Card Records  stoeaamiaes - +. . « Permanently 
sily Statement of Condition | | . . . . Permanently ae — +4 - + + + Permanently 
’ Expense Distribution Ledger . . . . Permanently an Register .... . -. . . + + Permanently 
1 to : 1 Led Ticke Loan Journal . «be @ do whe. te." 6: at 
Genera edger ekets.. . . Permanently D t t P f Six ¥ 
b Foreign Department Statement of CPAFLMens ETOOL . “9 x rears 
10er Condition . . , . . . Permanently Loan Seesentions (After loan is : paid) . « One Year 
are Certified Check Records - Permanently mal . ‘ Steen ee 
Commercial Account Confirmation Replies . One Year Line me c _ oe ple ee ee i ox tar 
the Daily Record of Cashier and Certified ln me - «6 6. Saree 
Checks Paid : Permanently eceipts for Collateral Surrendered - - . Six Years 
files Maturity Ledger. A - . - Six Years 
Federal Reserve Transit Account Record . One Year I > 
Debit Bank Statements... * One Year oan Committee Minutes .... . . . Six Years 
HS Credit Bank heen ~ e «+. 6 See Sere . 
» a Vault Tickets. . ‘ . . « + « Three Years LOAN DEPARTMENT—(Real Estate) 
the Stock Transfer Records acter cet @ie%a, a ye eee Liability Ledgers ...... . . . Permanently 
Audit Copy of Trust Entries. ... . . Ten Years Loan Card Records . . Permanently 
ased Sundry Bank Advices of Credit . . . . Two Years Loan Correspondence (After loan is | paid) . Six Years 
Surety and Indemnity Bonds . Permanently Department Proof ... . Six Years 
Record of Registered Mail Deliveries to Insurance Record . . = a ot ee 
r old Departments. . . . . Six Years Appraisals (After loan is paid) . . . . One Year 
than Insurance Record . s 6 woe oe ee 
Federal Reserve Bank ‘Transfer . . . . . One Year MAIL DEPARTMENT 
1 to- Incoming Mail Envelopes F . . . « Two Months 
y do BOOKKEEPING DEPARTMENT ee Gene an Cards eum 0 «ee , enn 
Daily Debit and Credit Entries to : aily Outgoing Mail Record . . | . . . Six Years 
» 478) irae ....:.::::: tj MISCELLANEOUS RECORDS 
Signature Cards. . . . . « « « Permanently Commercial Letters of Credit Folders . Three Years 
Uncalled for Statements - .« . + « «. Permanently Travelers Letters of Credit Folders . . Three Years 
Resolutions é [ee Directors, Executor Committee Minutes . Permanently 
Stop Payment WUE a inc ares fot Permanently Proxies, Ballots, etc.—Stockholders 
Bookkeepers Journals . . . «. » Three Years Meetings . . Permanently 
Debit and Credit Proof Sheets - Three Years Attachment and Restraining Orders : Permanently 
Deposit Tickets—Mail — Tic kets. . Ten Years General Correspondence and Telegrams. Permanently 
Analysis Sheets. ‘ . . Two Years Stenographers Note Books ... . . . One Year 
Analysis Record Card eee Six Years Travelers Checks Issued Ledger .. . . Ten Years 
Incoming Cash Letters ~ * = & 5) ee) oe 
mwewanrece Toeperts .. « « «© « © » « BOO Beare PAYMASTER 
Galery tea@e@er ...+ 2 « 6 6 se te ey 
CENTRAL FILE Salary Receipte .‘. .: + .+«+ + « « OCP Fear 
Closed Business Open and Sreaee SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
Record Cards .. ° « « « « Permanently - 
Cash Mee. « « 6.6 3%. «3 6 wee 
Benepe « «ks te ee ee ee Se eee 
CLEARING and TRANSIT DEPARTMENT Led*er Cards 6. @ 6 & be es apd 62 eee con 
Outgoing Clearing Tapes and Records . . Six Years Contracts. - + + + + . Six Years 
Incoming Clearing Tapes .. . . . . One Year Contents of Opened Boxes . . . . Permanently 
Department Proof . . ~«. s oe Seate Correspondence, Court Orders, etc. . . Permanently 
Outgoing Cash Letters (Transit) . . . Three Years Vault Opening and a Records . . Six Years 
Direct Transit Letters vont Six Years Signature Cards. . - + + + + . Six Years 








COMMERCIAL TELLERS SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 























Savings Withdrawals. - « « « Permanently 
Tellers Daily Proof Sheets . . - +. . . SixYears Certificate of Deposit Register . . « «. Permanently 
Daily Record of Night Depository . . +» One Year Certificates of Deposit . . ~ * * | Permanently 
ae: and ~ pe for — c Notice of Withdrawals <8 €« ¢) 3 ee 
epository Keys . . +s - Current Proof Sheet (Tellers) ... . . . . Three Years 
Distributing Journal ....... . ‘Three Years Closed Pass Books Er ee betas ia Six Years 
Signature Cards. . Permanently 
CREDIT DEPARTMENT pat dct of Attorney, Court ¢ Orders, ete. . teenaged 
OR Se ae oe a i ae aie, 7 : : * eee 
Daily Credit and Debit Journals 6 6 6. ee ee 
DISTRIBUTING DEPARTMENT Exchange Tickets .. e '6-.e > 5) ee 
Department cen eahgereit eeuaenee . » + Three Years 
— eg én, : se a ee PS SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 
eturn Item ce Record : :. . . : Three Years Security Ledgers . ade. . Permanently 
Cash Item Records ..... . . . Three Years Purchase and Sale Register . « + « « Permanently 
Return Item Receipts .... . . . Three Years Buy and Sell Orders .. ae oe ee 
Vault Tickets. . . . Three Years 
EXCHANGE and COLLECTION DEPARTMENT Customers Statement and Receipt weep = 
Treasurer Check and Draft Register . . Permanently Contirimations 2 F : ~ * * Wen Years 
Treasurer Checks and Drafts .. . . Permanently Office Copies of Vault Tickets : | : ” Wen Years 
paeen rng ry . . Three Seare se 94 aie 
solete or Uncalled for Collections | . Permanent y “ . 
Register of Cash Collections in Transit . One Year TRUST DEPARTMENT ; 
Daily Collectors Records ... . . One Year Trust Jourmals ....: ++ -«¢.e«« « Permanently 
Semection Receipts ....... .- . Tem Years Closed Loan Records. .... . . . Permanently 
Coupon Envelopes ...... . . . Six Months Vouchers and Receipts ..... . . Permanently 
Daily Work Sheets . . . Three Years Original Instruments. . « « + Permanently 
Remittance and Collection Advices . . . Two Years Minutes of Trust Committee - . + + Permanently 
Tax Bill Register ... ee Expense Vouchers... a o « « Permanentiy 
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Equipment Modernization 


Adds To Operating Profits 


TH an increasing number of 

items to handle, we have 

found it necessary continually 
to study the experiences of other 
banks with modern banking equip- 
ment. 

Our city correspondents are un- 
usually helpful in this study pro- 
gram. The officers of those banks 
frequently make suggestions, and 
they are always willing to give us 
the opportunity to visit their work- 
rooms, and observe the economies 
possible through the use of new 
machines. 

For example, at one time, we 
were invited to send two of our 
men to our Los Angeles correspond- 
ent to observe the use of a new 
proving machine. The result of this 
study, which lasted several days, 
was that we concluded we could 
save time, and certainly could facil- 
itate the work of proving and check 
sorting by installing similar equip- 
ment. We now have two of these 
proof machines and, at one oper- 
ation, each proves deposits, lists 
checks according to their distribu- 
tion, sorts items into 24 compart- 
ments, provides controls for book- 
keepers, makes lists for clearings, 
endorses transit checks, sets up 
totals for the general books, and 
counts all items. 

The two machines are operating 
almost every moment throughout 
the work day, and we can’t under- 
stand how we got along without 
them before. Our work is facili- 
tated, our cash letters are mailed 
on time, and our costs are not so 
much as they would have been if 
we had hired extra help to do the 
sorting of an increasing number of 
items without the machines. 

The biggest advantage, however, 
is that we save much space—which, 
in our case, is at a premium. 

Our bank has a rapidly increasing 
clientele and the number of items 
seems to increase almost daily. 
This is probably due to the fact that 
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A policy of continuously studying modern banking 
equipment has made it possible for this Arizona 
institution to greatly increase its operating profits, 


By G. H. SAWYER 


Exec. Vice President, Southern Arizona Bank and Trust Co., Tucson, Arizona 


we cater to small accounts. We have 
found this to be profitable business, 
because service charges are now 
more profitable than dormant bal- 
ances. 

Our transit checks are all run 
through a Recordak, and in this 
way, we have a record which will 
be valuable at any time it is neces- 
sary to refer to some check in 
question. 

Our transit work is further facil- 
itated by the use of the tapes made 
by the proof machines, and which 
serve as the listing to go with the 

- 


Six Steps To 
Improved Operation 


1. Officers and employees are 
sent to the workrooms of city 
correspondents to study new 
equipment and to determine its 
application to the needs of the 
Tucson bank. : 


2. As items have increased in 
number, new machines have 
been installed to avoid the neces- 
sity of adding more space to the 
banking quarters. 


3. Proof machines enable one 
operator to perform eight opera- 
tions at one time. 


4. Transit checks are photo- 
graphed. 


5. The proof machine tape is 
pasted to the cash letters and 
avoids the necessity of a special 
listing. 

6. All out-of-town checks are 
photographed and are cleared 
through one correspondent. 


cash letter. We, of course, retain 
the master tape on which the letter 
is also recorded. 

Instead of sorting our out-of- 
town checks to be cleared through 
several different cities, we send 
them all to one correspondent. We 
make no attempt to sort the checks 
of Federal Reserve member banks 
from those on banks that are not 
members. This saves us consider- 
able time, and while our corre- 
spondent has to do it before the 
checks are finally collected, we do 
not have to pay for the service, so 
there is an economy for us in han- 
dling our transit work in this way. 
If there are any collection charges, 
these are billed to us. We then 
charge them back to our customers. 

Peak loads cause us no worry 
now, for the machines can handle 
the extra work. Our bookkeepers 
get their work in an even flow in- 
stead of in batches with delays be- 
tween. 

Needless to say, we are constant- 
ly looking for ways to adapt other 
machines to our work. Modern- 
ization of bank operations is really 
a continuous prucess. Probably 
more advances have been made in 
banking machines in recent years 
than in those of any other business. 
Certainly, they have been made 
faster than in years previous to the 
time when automatic operation be- 
came the vogue. 

In addition to our officers visiting 
with city banks, we frequently send 
one or more of our operating em- 
ployees to observe new equipment. 
We get the viewpoint of these em- 
ployees, and in that way encourage 
them to fee] that it is as much their 
responsibility to improve operating 
technique, as it is the responsibility 
of the officers. 
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linoleum Wears Long, 


ing Here are suggestions which will enable any cashier to 
ona keep his linoleum floor coverings in good condition. 
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have been installed by a re- 

liable contractor, if given 
proper care, will retain their orig- 
inal beauty and wear well for many 
years. Instructions as to their care 
should be given both to tenants of 
homes and apartments and to care- 
takers in office buildings. 

All linoleum manufacturers have 
special preparations for cleaning 
and waxing floors, and can often 
supply maintenance machines and 
tools. Most linoleum floors are 
waxed at the time of installation, 
since such a coating adds to their 
beauty and wearing qualities. 

Sometimes, when a new floor is 
installed, linoleum paste is spread 
so heavily that it oozes through the 
seams and leaves smudges on the 
surface. This excess paste should 
be removed immediately with a 
cloth which has been dampened 
with cold water. It is important to 
remember that varnish, shellac, and 
floor oil should never be used on 
linoleum floors. Many varnishes will 
tend to darken the patterns. Others 
will turn white when water or other 
substances are spilled on them. 
Floor oil and certain unapproved 
cleaning fluids remain on the sur- 
face as dirt and dust collectors. 


(S nev linoleum floors which 


By B. C. STEVENS 


quire more care and treatment. 
First of all, before waxing, the lino- 
leum should be washed thoroughly 
in mild soap and water and then 
rinsed carefully. Water should al- 
ways be used sparingly on linoleum, 
and the floor should never be 
flooded. After the floor is thoroughly 
dry the first coat of wax can be 
applied with a special applicator 
(furnished by the dealer) or with 
a clean soft cloth. 

Old linoleum floors which have 
never been waxed require more 
preparation and in the beginning 
should have more generous appli- 
cations of wax in order to build up 
a wear-resisting surface. 

Floors in residences and apart- 
ments should be dusted daily with 
a dry mop and waxed from time to 
time, according to the amount of 
traffic they receive. Prior to wax- 
ing, if the linoleum is slightly soiled, 
the dirt can be removed with a 





Seven Simple Rules For 
Lustrous Floors 


But Needs Good Care 





moist cloth... If it is extremely dirty, 
a mild soap or approved cleaner 
should be used: In living rooms, 
dining rooms, and bed rooms, wash- 
ing should not be necessary oftener 
than two or three times a year. 
Kitchen and bathroom floors usual- 
ly, of course, require more care and 
more frequent washings. 

Floors in offices, stores, building 
corridors, banks, and so on, should 
be dry-brushed daily with a hair 
broom. When they are slightly 
soiled, they should be wiped up with 
a damp cloth. In the case of corri- 
dors which receive heavy traffic, 
this may be necessary each evening. 
When the floors become marred 
they should be damp-mopped and 
treated with a thin coat of wax. 

Linoleum floors in public build- 
ings should have several applica- 
tions of wax at the time of 
installation. This builds up a hard, 
protective coating, and should be 
renewed at intervals, depending on 
the amount of foot traffic. A floor 
across which hundreds of people 
walk daily will naturally need more 
frequent waxings than one used by 
only a few. In corridors and aisles, 
the luster may be renewed from 
time to time between waxings by 
buffing with an electric machine. 


lern- For cleaning of all linoleum floors, l. Varnish, shellac, and floor However, if the floor space and area 
eally only very mild soaps or an approved _ gj] injure the appearance of lino- is not large, a small hand buffer 
ably cleaner should be used. Many soaps leum. may be used. 

je in contain alkali and abrasive mate- The life of linoleum floors can be 


years tials which tend to destroy the 2. Use a cleaner obtained from lengthened considerably if care is 
ness. finish of the linoleum. the linoleum manufacturer for taken in protecting them from fur- 
made Newly installed linoleum floors _ best results. niture legs. Chair and table legs 
o the which have already been protected should be flat, smooth, and free 
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with a coat of wax should be dusted 
daily with a dry mop, which not 
only removes the dust, but freshens 
the luster of the wax film. When 
the luster becomes dulled by use, it 
should be waxed again with a single 


3. Dust the floor daily with a 
dry mop. 


4. If the luster becomes dull, 
use a good wax. 


5. Use water sparingly. 


from sharp edges or they will cut 
into the linoleum and leave deep 
gouges. Broken casters and small 
metal slides wear grooves in the 
floors and permanently scar them. 
Cups for both square and round 


- em- coat of wax. The length of time be- 6. Lobby floors need waxing furniture legs can be secured. They 
urage @ tween waxings depends on the gg often as the wax is worn. should also be used under the legs of 
their amount of use to which a floor is stoves, refrigerators, and radiators. 
ating subjected. 7. Luster may be renewed by here are also cushion slides and 


bility 
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Old linoleum floors which have 
not been waxed for some time re- 
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the use of an electric buffing 
machine. 


chair rests which can be attached 
to furniture in place of casters. 
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ECORDAK— invented by a banker 

—valued “member of the staff” in 

thousands of progressive banks, is 
now in the motor industry, too. 

For example, by transferring 8,000,- 
000 existing records from paper to 
film, Recordak proved itself a super- 
stock-clerk for one of the “Big Three.” 
This photographic recording of new 
parts and accessories as received pro- 
vides each of five regional warehouses 
with a complete “film file” listing the 
parts and accessories on hand at all 
five places. 

Another interesting use by one of 
the “Big Three” is the safeguarding 


(1) Bank Model Recordak. Speeds up transit op- 
erations, photographs paid checks, for protection 
of bank and —— (2) Reversible Recordak. 
For photographing both sides of checks and large 
forms in a single operation. (3) Recordak Junior. 


of engineering records. Bulky blue- 
prints, tracings, and material sheets 
that formerly required extensive stor- 
age space are photographically trans- 
ferred to a single “master file on film” 
—lasting . . . tamper-proof . . . ex- 
tremely compact. Reference time is cut 
two-thirds, storage costs are reduced. 

Is Recordak working in your bank? 
It should be—for it can bring you sav- 
ings up to 45% net on per item costs, 
up to 50% on supplies, and up to 98% 
in storage space! Recordak is rented; 
not sold. Recordak Corporation, sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


For smaller banks, and special departments of 
large banks (tellers’ cages, trust and filing de- 
partments, etc.). (4) Commercial Recordak. 
Photographs all bank forms. Widely used for 
the Recordak System of Single Posting. 


RECORDAK PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
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Behind the Scenes in the Foreign Department 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 


NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Se 


Fees Are Important 
In Today’s Earnings 
(Continued from page 447) 
and little better from analysis 
charges. The important thing is, 
though, that it has an income from 
all three. Its collection charges are 
unusually good, and its vault rent- 
als are at least average. It has no 
trust department, but it has an in- 
come from building rentals. 
It must be remembered that these 
reports of income represent gross 


462 


income, expenses have not been 
deducted. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago gives some percentages 
which may be used with the tables 
published herewith. Analysis of 
earnings of the banks in the 7th 
Federal Reserve District show that 
total current expenses represent 
the following percentages of total 
current income: Banks with $50,- 
000,000 of deposits or more—73.9% ; 
those with $30,000,000 to $50,000,- 
000—73.4%; those with $10,000,- 


000 to $30,000,000—74.6%; thoge 
$5,000,000 to $8,000,000 — 76%. 
those with $2,000,000 to $4,000,009 
—73.6%; those with $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000—72.5%. 

The average earnings from inter. 
est in the 7th Federal Reserve Dis. 
trict was 81.8% of total earnings, 
The average from fees, 18.2%. This 
represents banks of all sizes. 

The average net addition to 
profits of banks of all sizes is 25.6% 
of total earnings. 


Blanket Bond Simplifies 
A Bank’s Insurance 
Protection 


(Continued from page 453) 
should follow the other. The one 
with the money should go first. 

Another precaution which is very 
helpful is to have messengers go 
by different routes from the bank 
to the post office even if they have 
to go out of their way in order to 
make a variation in the route. 

A person bent upon robbing mes- 
sengers watches their movements 
for several days. When he sees the 
same person going to the post office 
from the bank, carrying a package 
and following the same route, he 
naturally assumes that that person 
is carrying money. If different per- 
sons are sent on different days, and 
if they take different routes, there 
is less likelihood of their being 
spotted, although, of course, it 
would still be possible for them to 
be held up. 

These are precautions which are 
easy to take. 

Another variation which can be 
taken is for the messenger to walk 
on some occasions and to go in an 
automobile on others. 

If large shipments of money are 
being received or shipped, it prob- 
ably would be easy to arrange with 
the local police to trail the mes- 
senger or actually to take him and 
the money in the police car. 

Some years ago, there was 4 
wave of burglaries followed by a 
wave of daylight holdups in banks. 
After tremendous activity on the 
part of bankers to protect them- 
selves against these, the wave de- 
clined, but that does not mean that 
it will not reoccur. As a matter of 
fact, we can be quite sure that those 
who prefer to get their money 
without working for it are watch- 
ing for openings all of the time. 
Precautions will always be neces- 
sary. 

Blanket bonds often include pro- 
tection against loss from forgery 
and alteration and this is highly 
essential. A banker might well g0 
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a little farther and encourage his 
jocal businessmen to carry similar 
insurance, that is, insurance against 
loss by forgery and alteration. 

Without a doubt, bankers appre- 
ciate what the insurance companies 
have done to simplify a bank’s in- 
surance protection through the use 
of the blanket bond. 

If building or equipment is dam- 
aged as the result of a burglary, 
robbery, holdup, theft, larceny or 
attempt to commit any of these 
crimes, the blanket bond covers 
such losses. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that this does not cover losses 
of building or equipment due to 
fire and additional hazards. Con- 
sequently, other insurance policies 
are needed by a bank, such as those 
listed in the accompanying table. 

It very often happens that officers 
or employees of the bank use their 
own automobiles in visiting bor- 
rowers and going on other types of 
errands for the institution. There- 
fore, automobile non-ownership 
insurance should by all means be 
carried. 

If there is an elevator in the bank 
building, then, of course, elevator 
liability and property damage 
should be maintained. 

Fire insurance with additional 
hazards endorsement will cover 
losses due to damage or destruction 
of the insured property by fire, 
windstorm, hail, riot, explosion, air- 
craft, motor vehicles, smoke dam- 
age or oil burner smudge. 

Group disability and group life 
and group accident are types of 
insurance covering the personnel 
which is coming to be recognized 
as beneficial to the institution as 
well as to the employees. 

Plate glass insurance is needed 
if the bank has large plate glass 
windows. 

Public liability and property 
damage insurance is most impor- 
tant due to the fact that banks often 
have marble floors on which a per- 
son with a little snow on his shoes 
might easily slip. Then there is 
always the possibility of an injury 
on the sidewalk in front of the bank 
for which the bank might be held 
liable. 

Workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance is, of course, necessary in those 
states where it is required by state 
laws. 

It is possible, therefore, that a 
bank might conceivably need about 
nine different insurance policies. 
However, without the blanket bond 
which insurance companies have 
Made available, the number would 
be much greater than that. 
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46,800 NEW PAY CHECKS 
TO SPEND 


Since 1939, A, New City Of 150,000 

Has Sprung Up In Greater Cleveland 
Today, there are some 46,800* more workers on greater 
Cleveland pay rolls than in April, 1939. With the national 
average of 3.2 persons to a family, this means 150,000 
more people with needs to satisfy, with money to spend. 
This new market, for every type of goods and service, 
added to the normal needs of the community, makes 
Cleveland increasingly important as a commercial and 

financial center. 

A correspondent relationship with Central National 
Bank insures the prompt handling of collections and 
transit items to keep pace with the faster tempo of 


business in Cleveland and the Great Lakes region. 


*U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 





Investment Service 


STATE AND 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT BONDS 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Telephone FRAnklin 6800—LD 92-93 


More Business 


Fewer Employees 
(Continued from page 452) 

Following this policy, we dis- 
earded the obsolete idea of “float- 
ing” accounts on analysis for serv- 
ice charges. 

We make a direct 25% deduction 
to include float, although this is 
altered as the Federal Reserve 
requirements change. This is sim- 
pler and more effective, in our 
estimation, in keeping the account 
in some working relationship to 
our cash percentage policy. 
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Teletype CGO 987 


Instead of maintaining an elab- 
orate cost accounting system, we 
take about two days of one man’s 
time each month to tie in the item 
count to departmental costs, and 
thus get a working yardstick which 
serves our purpose very well. 

I don’t want to be misunderstood 
—I am not making a claim for un- 
usual efficiency. I am merely try- 
ing to say that we have improved 
our efficiency by making an honest 
and common-sense effort to be “on 
the line” in our own shop, not 
kidding ourselves one way or the 
other, learning as much as we can, 


and always striving to keep on top 
of our problems rather than having 
them dominate us. 


Depositors Favor Saturday 
Closing 


More than 700 depositors of the 
Summit Trust Company of Summit, 
N. J. replied to a questionnaire sent 
out by that bank with respect to 
their convenience in connection 
with Saturday closing of the bank 
during July and August. 

Over 92% reported Saturday 
closing either desirable or not in- 
convenient to them. Replies were 
received from about 25% of the 
bank’s commercial accounts and 
over 46% of those replying said 
Saturday closings in the summer 
months had no effect on them and 
over 45% said Saturday closings 
were desirable. 

It appears that both large and 
small depositors had the same 
views. Consequently, it is quite 
natural that the bank assumes that 
Saturday closings are not likely to 
inconvenience depositors. 


Make More Use Of Your 
Visible Files 


Various banks have found at least 
ten uses for visible record files, as 
follows: Savings ledger cards; pur- 
chasing records; stock records; new 
business files; signature cards; stop 
payment lists; vault records; credit 
files; trust records; central infor- 
mation files. 


Money Management 


By Lewis F. Gordon, Asst. Vice 
President, Citizens and Southern 
National Bank, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Published by Snyder Sales, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. 72 pages, paper cover, 
available in quantities for distribu- 
tion by banks. 


This book is premised on the 
thought that it is much easier to 
earn money than to manage it after 
it is earned. Written in simple, non- 
technical language, it is designed to 
give the individual or family some 
practical suggestions with respect 
to a rounded economic: program. 

It provides a splendid way of 
educating the public to the use of 
the facilities of banks. It helps 
readers make the proper use of 
checking accounts, safe deposit 
services, and trusts. And it tells 
them how to develop a credit rating. 

It is in no sense a budget book, 
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put helps readers decide how to 
make the best use of income. One 
chapter tells how to develop a spe- 
cific savings program. 

Other practical subjects such as 
the following are discussed: Acquir- 
ing a home; what kind of insurance 
to buy; investments; planning 
ahead for loved ones through trust 
service; system and safety in the 
deposit box; good counsel from 
your lawyer. 

The thing that makes this book 
so practical and valuable is that it 
is written by a man who has spent 
ten years in successfully educating 
the general public to banking facil- 
ities, and to the development of 
personal financial programs. Mr. 
Gordon has become famous among 
bankers for a series of bank adver- 
tisements which was published for 
his institution entitled, “The Man 
On The Street.” These advertise- 
ments were all written from the 
standpoint of the man who is not 
thoroughly familiar with the tech- 
nique of banking. 

This series of advertisements ran 
over a period of five and a half 
years, the longest continuous cam- 
paign with one theme in the history 
of banking. When it was discon- 
continued, there was a genuine 
demand for its reprinting. 

For those bankers who do not 
have the time to devote to educat- 
ing the public as they would like, 
this book is almost ideal. It is small, 
inexpensive, and can readily be 
handed out with the compliments 
of the bank by arrangements with 
the publisher. The Citizens and 
Southern National, for example, 
used two pages in the back of the 
book for advertising its services. 

The books are available in lots 
of 1,000 at 25 cents each. This in- 
cludes the two pages of advertising 
prepared specifically for the bank 
ordering. The books are usually 
given to bank customers by the 
advertising bank. 

Correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to the Snyder Sales Cor- 
poration, 1223 Pasadena Ave., At- 
lanta, Ga. 








Many an employee has discov- 
ered a way that a bank might save 
money on its purchases, but has 
not revealed his ideas because he 
has not been encouraged to do so. 


It pays to have all banking ma- 
chines examined periodically even 
though no complaints have been 
received. 
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Public National Opens New Main Office 


N OCTOBER 6th, The Public 

National Bank and_ Trust 
Company of New York will for- 
mally open for business its new and 
greatly enlarged main office quar- 
ters in the bank’s own 9-story 
building, at 37 Broad Street, re- 
cently acquired by purchase. The 
new home of Public National, one 
of New York’s important banking 
organizations, is a handsome and 
impressive structure, soundly locat- 
ed in the downtown financial dis- 
trict. 

The building, which has been 
pointed out repeatedly as one of the 
finest examples of architecture in 
its class, was acquired by the bank 
from the New York Stock Exchange, 
in an outright purchase for cash. 

In commenting on the move from 
its former headquarters in William 
Street, officials of the bank charac- 
terized it as the inevitable result of 
the steady growth and expansion 
the bank has enjoyed for many 
years. In a recent statement E. 
Chester Gersten, president, hailed 
the purchase of the new building 
as symbolizing 33 years of sound 
progress for the institution. Said Mr. 
Gersten, “The Public National Bank 
and Trust Company for some time 
has been rapidly outgrowing its 


old headquarters office, as a logical 
result of steadily expanding bank- 
ing business in loans, deposits and 
all other departments. This fact is 
reflected in the bank’s June 30th 
statement, which shows total loans 


This exterior view gives some idea of 
the impressive front which this new 
home presents to the public eye. 


of $81,258,252.92; total deposits of 
$170,701,011.37; capital surplus and 
undivided profits of $17,758,293.88 
and total resources of $192,296,- 
791.41. 

“In determining the new site, the 
factors involved and carefully con- 
sidered were an address and facil- 
ities warranted by a bank of 30 
separate offices throughout Greater 


A general view of the main banking floor. Note the two-toned marble and 
terrazzo ‘floor—also the massive bronze chandeliers, which have been 
equipped with fluorescent lighting for general illumination. On the rear wall 
may be seen one of a series of murals (each 19 feet high) depicting the 
Progress of Trade and Commerce, with New York City as the central theme. 


ry 


New York, the comfort and con- 
venience of customers, and our 
growing personnel, and maximum 
economy of operation.” 

The new home of Public Nationa] 
is a striking and beautifully pro- 
portioned structure of Rockwood 
Alabama Limestone, above a granite 
base. It is completely equipped with 
the most up-to-date of modern 
banking facilities and appointments 
and was air-conditioned prior to 
the bank’s occupancy this month, 

The building has a plot area of 
11,330 square feet, with a frontage 
of 106.2 feet on the east side of 
Broad Street, near the corner of 
Exchange Place, and a maximum 
depth of 127.10 feet. 

The area occupied by the bank 
itself represents a 60 percent in- 
crease in headquarters office space, 
and consists of the sub-basement, 
a lower banking level and the main 
banking floor together with the first 
and second mezzanines and the 
entire second and third floors. The 
sub-basement, two floors. below 
street level, contains extensive 
vaults which are among the best 
constructed and most modern types 
known, equipped with latest type 
electrical controls and safety de- 
vices 

The lower banking level will be 
occupied by various departments of 
the bank, made easily accessible to 
the public by both stairway and 
elevators. The spacious main bank- 
ing floor on the street level is a 
notable example of modern bank- 
ing interior, with its 30-foot acous- 
tical ceiling, massive bronze doors 
and 12 stately columns with marble 
mosaic and bronze fillets. The un- 
usual design is an_ exclusive 
patented method of fireproofing 
steel columns. 

The second and third floors will 
provide ample space for the bank’s 
various departments, quarters for 
officers other than those located on 
main banking floor, president’s of- 
fice, directors’ and conference 
rooms, as well as recreation rooms 
for men and women employees. 

The fourth to ninth floors, which 
are served by ample elevators, are 
rented to approved business con- 
cerns. The Public National Bank 
and Trust Company now ranks 45th 
among the nation’s leading banking 
organizations. It was founded in 
1908 and has a total of 30 offices 
with complete banking facilities. Of 
these, 11 are in Manhattan, 10 in the 
Bronx and 9 in Brooklyn. 
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Why it pays to ADVERTISE in 
RAND MSNALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY 


IT HAS A PAID CIRCULATION SEVERAL 
TIMES LARGER THAN ITS NEAREST 


COMPETITOR AND LARGER THAN ALL 
SIMILAR PUBLICATIONS COMBINED 


RAND MSNALLY & CO. 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 





Opinions Of Five Executives On Modern Banking 


1. By “old fashioned,” we mean 
those basic banking principles 
which were just as good 50 years 
ago as they are today, and by 
“modern” we mean moderniz- 
ing bank building, equipment, 
and atmosphere — increasing 
efficiency and so on. Being 
“modern” is, it seems to me, 
nothing more than shrewd com- 
mon sense. The improvements 
in building and equipment are 
never made altruistically — at 
least so far as I know—but for 
profit, and any shrewd business- 
man should be able to recognize 
that. The man who chooses to 
“sit tight” and run his bank: the 
way he did 25 years ago, isn't 
“old fashioned” he’s just a stub- 
born “bitter-ender.” He usually 
does it because he feels he can 
afford it and continues it as long 
as his “luxury” position exists. 
When the pressure is exerted 
upon him in that direction, some- 
thing happens.—H. L. DUNHAM. 


2. I am old fashioned to the 
extent that I believe that busi- 


Can A Bank Be 
Modern With 
Old Fashioned Policies? 


ness cycles will continue to have 
their influence on our economy 
in spite of the “new order” in 
government. Gresham's law and 
the writings of Adam Smith 


' should still be basic thinking for 


all bankers. I decry the attitude 
that we must ditch old concepts 
of proper investment for the sake 
of income.—WILL A. KANE. 

3. The basic banking princi- 
ples of today must reflect the 
fundamental laws of economics 
as they did fifty or one hundred 
years ago. After all the talk dies 
down we come back to the fact 
that the fundamental function 
of a bank is to act as a reservoir 
of the surplus wealth of the com- 
munity and the custodian of 
that wealth in the interests of 
progress by rendering a sound 
financial service and by extend- 
ing credit to the deserving.—W. 
G. ASCHENBRENER. 

4. Since 1933, one of our ma- 
jor goals has been to popularize 
the bank services locally. We 
believe this conception of trying 


thereon; first to introduce machine 
accounting for installment loans 
and first to apply life insurance to 
loans. 

We have tried to be sufficiently 


to serve as large a proportion of 
the population as possible is 
coming more and more to be rec. 
ognized as a need of the times 
among banks. In other words, it 
is our belief that public relations 
constitute one of the principal 
problems of banks for the pres. 
ent and our efforts are being di- 
rected along this line, having in 
mind all the time the old fash. 
ioned principles of sound bank. 
ing.—F. L. O'HAIR. 


5. The added popularity of 
banking among the masses of 
the people through the adapta- 
tion of banking terms to indivi- 
dual requirements—both in cred- 
its and in checking facilities— 
does not require any change of 
principles, but primarily of meth- 
ods. It follows that equipment 
has to be modernized to bring 
on a degree of efficiency that 
will enable the banks to handle 
the increased patronage that 
has come as a result of these 
adaptations.—_THOMAS C. BOU- 
SHALL. 


practically all of these things, the 
banking community has later 
adopted the same ideas. We have 
no thought of leaving an impression 


with you that others have changed 
to conform to us but it is apparent 
that practically all of these changes 
which we have made were the 
tendencies of the times and have 
been made here in advance of gen- 
eral acceptance by bankers. 

Since 1933, one of our major 
goals has been to popularize the 
bank services locally. We believe 
this conception of trying to serve 
as large a proportion of the popu- 
lation as possible is coming more 
and more to be recognized as a need 
of the times among banks. In other 
words, it is our belief that public 
relations constitute one of the prin- 
cipal problems of banks for the 
present and our efforts are being 
directed along this line, having in 
mind all the time the old fashioned 
principles of sound banking.—F. L. 
O’HAIR, President, Central Nation- 
al Bank, Greencastle, Ind. 


esis ar A 3 
(Continued from page 449’ — »rosressive and have introduced 


what were regarded at the time 
many “radical” changes in banking 
practices. So far as we know, in 


so-called “personal” loans; and first 
to purchase automobile and appli- 
ance loans and to reduce rates 
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Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 
economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


nan te bent ttt bet Oot ook, Le Ck oe 


THINK we can all realize that 

character remains the same and 
its qualities do not change. New 
styles and modern clothes do not 
affect underlying principles to 
which we all must adhere, but it 
is a fact that the public expects 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SO 0 TH. LA BALLS @ TR T 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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panking to keep step in its “dress,” 
and to have its building, its equip- 
ment, and its atmosphere in keep- 
ing with the progress that has 
occurred in our American life. 

The added popularity of banking 
among the masses of the people, 
through the adaptation of banking 
terms to individual requirements— 
poth in credits and in checking 
facilities—does not require any 
change of principles, but primarily 
of methods. It follows that equip- 
ment has to be modernized to bring 
on a degree of efficiency that will 
enable banks to handle the in- 
creased patronage that has come as 
a result of these adaptations. 

Those institutions which fail to 
recognize both the necessity of 
change of method and change of 
operations, and the consequent 
coordination of efficiency of per- 
sonnel, are failing to take advan- 
tage of today’s opportunities — 
THOMAS C. BOUSHALL, Presi- 
dent, Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va. 


Industry Goes To War 


Readings on American Industrial 
Rearmament. Edited by Cecil E. 
Fraser and Stanley F. Teele. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 
125 pages, cloth bound, price $1.50. 

The first paragraph in the pref- 
ace is significant. It reads, ““Mod- 
ern war is so terrible in all its as- 
pects and so foreign to the every- 
day activities of a democracy that 
we are prone to minimize the pos- 
sibility of its occurence. In this, 
we follow the pattern of democra- 
cies, which always act late and 
then attempt to prepare for de- 
fense under great stress and 
strain in such a short space of time 
that all other activities are thrown 
out of adjustment and distorted.” 

The book is a collection of ar- 
ticles by various persons who have 
discussed the subject publicly. 
The authors of the articles are as 
follows: Brigadier General Harry 
K. Rutherford, J. Philip Wernette, 
Marvin Bower, Joseph S. Davis, 
Paul M. Taylor, Robert F. Black, 
Edwin C. Robbins, John D. Glover, 
Charles I. Gragg, John H. Martin, 
and J. Anton De Haas. 


Savings Suggested For Future 
Income Tax Payments 


The Colonial Trust Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, has announced a plan to 
help those who will have increased 
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Vous client’s statement is a 


useful but impersonal statisti- 


cal report. It is the earning rec- 


ord over long periods of activity 
which indicates the personality, 


character, and efficiency of 


management. 


We expect our correspondents 


to take interest in our pub- 


lished statements of condition; 
yet it should be a matter of 
equal significance to them that 
our dividend record extends 
unbroken for 98 years. 


coe REBecce 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$45,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


income payments to make next 
March. 

The suggestion is that savings 
accounts be established in which 
deposits will be made regularly to 
accumulate enough to pay the maxi- 
mum that is likely to be asked by 
the government. : 

In a folder explaining the plan, 
a table is published which shows 
taxes paid by those with various 
incomes, the amount Congress has 
proposed for the coming year for 
each income bracket, and the 
amount the Treasury has proposed. 
This gives something of an idea as 
to what they will have to plan for, 


and is likely to get for the bank a 
number of new savings accounts. 

This folder has been sent to many 
of the bank’s customers, and the 
same information has been pub- 
lished in newspaper advertising. The 
folder was sent to those who already 
have personal loans, those who have 
made appliance loans, F.H.A. loans, 
and automobile loans. 

It was also sent to all depositors, 
both checking and savings. 


It is easier to decide what to 
buy when all of the facts of pre- 
vious purchases are spread out be- 
fore you. 
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We Help Our Dealers—The Dealers 


Help Our Farmers 


This bank has officers who make it their special 
job to keep in close touch with all improved farm 
machinery, and the modern methods of selling it. 


By F. E. STAFFORD 


Vice President, First National Bank, Clarksville, Tenn. 


VER a period of years, our 
bank has followed the policy 
of mutual help. We are con- 

tinually searching for things we 
can do for our customers which will 
enable them to succeed in their 
business and make more money. 
Successful customers make a prof- 
itable bank. 

It does require a great deal of 
time as might be expected, but our 
directors have found it profitable 
to employ more officers than are 
employed by most banks of our size. 
We have eight officers, each one a 
specialist in some line, whereas the 
ten other banks in Tennessee which 
have resources comparable to ours, 
have an average of less than six 
officers. 

All of our eight officers are un- 
usually active. As a matter of fact, 
it is very seldom that they are all 
in the bank at one time, for it is 
our rule to spend at least half of 
our time out in the field with our 
customers. 

In following this policy, it is my 


special job to work with the dealers 
in our vicinity, especially those who 
sell commodities which usually re- 
quire financing. One of the dealers 
with whom I work, sells a light 
tractor with equipment made espe- 
cially to operate successfully as a 
part of the tractor itself. He and I 
have discussed every phase of this 
business from the time he first had 
the opportunity to take it on, and 
we discuss his prospects, his col- 
lections, and his service, and other 
important features of his business 
every day. I make it a point to go 
to his place of business each morn- 
ing and usually spend about two 
hours there. 

He tells me who his immediate 
prospects are. I know most of them 
personally, and I am able to give 
him some ideas as to the credit rat- 
ing of each one. If there happens 
to be a prospect not worthy of 
credit, I tell him before he wastes 
any time working with that pros- 
pective buyer. 

The result of this co-operation 
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By keeping constantly in touch with all 


important developments in Michigan business 
and industry, we are enabled to provide banks 
and bankers throughout the country with an ex- 


tremely broad and helpful correspondent service. 


—— 








NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








is that this dealer is able to benefit 
our local farmers by equipping 
them with the most modern of farm 
machines. We are able to help the 
dealer increase his sales and con. 
duct his business in a way to insure 
continuous profits. Therefore, we 
all benefit—the farmer, the dealer, 
and the bank. 

Naturally, with eight officers 
operating in this territory, one or 
more of us knows everyone in the 
community. Some of our officers 
specialize entirely on farming. They 
know every farmer here whether 
he is a customer of the bank or not, 

We, of course, know that tractors 
must be used on farms these days, 
especially with the loss of labor due 
to the draft. There are other rea- 
sons for tractors than that. They 
enable a farmer to do his tillage 
work better, and get it done on 
time, regardless of weather. Ac- 
tually, the cost is less because he 
accomplishes more in a day, and 
does a better job. 

He does not have many horses to 
feed all winter when there is no 
work for them, and he is inclined 
to use better tillage implements 
which are available with the trac- 
tors. 

We believe that it is part of the 
bank’s job to help local dealers in- 
crease their sales, and improve their 
service to customers. We have 
learned that helping dealers do this 
is profitable to the dealers’ cus- 
tomers, to the dealers, and to the 
bank. 


Control Of 
Negotiable Instruments 
(Continued from page 455) 


tem at frequent intervals to make 
sure that all rules are actually be- 
ing complied with. 

While small banks may possibly 
be a little bit less likely to have 
written and well-defined rules, 
there are many cases in larger 
banks which have disclosed the 
careless application of the rules. 
Negotiable instruments are impor- 
tant, they are as valuable as cash. 
They need the best of protection. 


The Banking Era Yet 
To Come 


The past decade is rightfully 
called the era of bank mechaniza- 
tion. The next decade may come to 
be known as the era of automatic 
banking for many operations are 
even now performed automatically 
as a machine is used for listing 0! 
posting. 
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How One Bank Benefits From Daily Officers’ Meetings 


The knowledge of all officers is applied to each loan at the daily meet- 
ing and important information often turns up from unexpected sources. ~ 


dent of a Wisconsin bank 

recently, he explained the 
yalue of his officers’ daily meeting 
something as follows: 

We find that a daily meeting of 
the officers in our bank helps us to 
be individually helpful in handling 
and controlling loan activities. We 
like to have these meetings at the 
beginning of the day, to prepare our 
minds for serving the customers 
coming in that day. Some of them 
may not have dealt with us for 
years. Some may be new customers. 
We want to greet all of them by 
name and with a friendly word that 
shows that we think of them as 
something more than just an ac- 
count on our books. And we want 
to take advantage of all information 
at the disposal of every officer in 
our bank in making decisions on 
each loan. 

At these meetings, we discuss all 
requests for loans except the small 
loans approved by officers at the 
counter. All large loans must be ap- 


Dest a visit with the presi- 


Procedure Of Daily 
Officers’ Meetings 


1. The president reads list of 
all loans falling due and gives: 

name of borrower 

amount of note 

total amount owed 

current balance of account 

average balance for last 30 
days 

officer who made loan (indi- 
cated by number) 


2. Another officer reads the 
record of collateral, if any. 


3. Current statements are read. 


4. The officer responsible for 
the loan gives his recommenda- 
tions. 


5. Other officers report any 
pertinent information on _bor- 
tower individually, his business, 
or his type of business. 

6. The loan book is marked to 
indicate exactly what discount 
clerks are to do with loans when 
customers come to the window. 
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By M. G. HEUER 


proved by the whole group at our 
daily meetings. So must all loan ap- 
plications on which lines of credit 
have not been established, on which 
requests have been made for new 
lines of credit, or about which the 
officer is in doubt. Often a point 
which has been puzzling one officer 
is cleared up in our discussion to 
make the loan possible. 

At the beginning of our daily 
meetings the president is given the 
book of loan records, and reads the 
list of loans falling due on that day. 
The following information about 
each loan is given: 

The name of the borrower; the 
amount of the note; the total 
amount the person owes; the bal- 
ance of his account for that day; 
the average balance of the account 
for the last 30 days; the officer who 
made the loan (indicated by a num- 
ber). 

After each loan is presented, an- 
other officer reads the record of the 
collateral. The credit department 
supplies the current statements of 
each customer under discussion 
The figures are read. Any explana- 


tion which the officer may wish to 
give is added. Thus everyone at the 
meeting has a full history of the 
situation. 

Then the officer responsible for 
the loan indicates what he wishes 
to have done—whether to have the 
note renewed, whether he has an. 
arrangement with the borrower for 
part payment, or whether the entire 
note is to be paid up that day. 

Of course, no officer can remem- 
ber all of his agreements with cus- 
tomers over a period of several 
months, so we use a tickler system 
of cards to help us keep all details 
of such agreements in mind. When- 
ever a loan is made, the name of 
the borrower and the name of the 
officer who made the loan is typed 
on a card. Then the officer writes 
his agreement with the borrower 
on the card, and it is filed to come 
up on the date the note is due and 
read at the officers’ meeting. If he 
changes his decision in the light of 
information received later, he 
writes out a new card which goes 
into the meeting with the renewal 
application. 

All of the other officers sitting in 
that meeting have the responsibility 
of reporting anything they may 
know about any borrowers whose 







OUR 106th YEAR 


During 1941, this bank enters its 106th 
year as an outstanding financial institu- 


tion. This long experience . . . together 
with our close knowledge of New Eng- 
land business and credit conditions... 
provides definite advantages for banks 
desiring a Boston connection. We cor- 
dially invite your inquiry. 
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names come up. They are asked to 
relate any revealing incidents about 
the man individually, about his 
business or type of business—any 
pertinent information they may 
have gathered through reading, 
contacts, or other sources. 

After officers have given their 
opinions, the loan record is marked 
to indicate what the discount clerks 
are to do with the loan as customers 
come to the window. 

On one day each week, we devote 
part of our meeting to what we call 
“new business”. We make a com- 
plete report on all calls made on 
customers and prospective custom- 
ers during the preceding week. In 
this way, all officers are informed of 


prospective business so that, if they 
should be making calls or have any 
dealings with the prospects, they 
may have the latest information on 
what is happening. 

We have a system whereby we 
bring prospective names to the 
attention of all officers, and if any 
officer desires to make the contact, 
he is given the privilege of doing 
so. Names of our “prospect” book 
are gathered together in a variety 
of ways. Some come to us through 
our own customers. Our officers 
serve on a number of boards and 
work on civic enterprises, and they 
hear of various developments that 
may mean business for us. 

One officer may be on a commu- 


I, moves more swiftly ... 


with less confusion... when con- 


trolled by color. The office and fac- 


tory forms which constitute today’s 


business signals are heeded more 


quickly 


when 


each is assured 


prompt recognition by producing it 


on an identifying shade of 
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Procedure For 
Discussing New 
Business 


1. Names of all prospective 
customers are entered in “call 
book.” 


2. Records of all calls are made 
on special “call sheets.” 


3. Volunteers for calling on 
prospects are asked for. 


ee rarer 


nity board, where he hears that 
one of our real estate houses wishes 
to re-finance a bond issued on 4 
hotel or apartment house. He re- 
ports this to the trust department, 
and a trust officer calls on the 
proper person to see if he can act 
as exchange agent, as trustee or as 
registrar in the new bond issue. 

When an officer makes a routine 
call on a customer, the customer 
may say that he has a friend who is 
thinking of making a new business 
connection and suggest that our of- 
ficer call on him. Or a statement 
might be analyzed in the credit 
department, which reveals that the 
customer has a mortgage on his 
house. In discussing the customer's 
financial] affairs, we may be able to 
find out the terms of the mortgage. 
If our terms are more advantage- 
ous, we suggest our service to him. 

The names of prospects go into 
our call book with the name of the 
officer who is to make the contact. 
Records of all calls made by officers 
are kept on special “call sheets”, 
on which is recorded the name of 
the company, the date on which the 
call was made, remarks on the kind 
of person the prospect seems to be, 
the rating of the company, and the 
date for the next call. 


Suggestions offered by other of- 
ficers are helpful in continuing our 
work with each prospect. 

Bringing together personal in- 
formation like this in a systematic, 
well-organized way has helped ws 
develop better relations with ou 
customers. It enables all of us to 
give personalized service. It helps 
each officer to keep his finger 


- the pulse of every loan account, 


and gives him an incentive to keep 
alert to the information he might 
pick up, which would be of value 
to us in making decisions that will 
be profitable to our bank. 


No insurable hazard should evé 
be assumed by a bank borrower; 
he should let an insurance com 
pany assume the hazard. 
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We Use Drawer Files 
For Old Records 


(Continued from page 456) 


I have devoted some time to the 
subject of how long -records should 
be preserved in a bank, and last 
January led a discussion on the 
subject “Preservation and Destruc- 
tion of Bank Records” at a meeting 
of the St. Louis Conference of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers. At that 
meeting, I submitted a schedule of 
practically every record in a bank 
and the length of time each should 
be preserved. ' 

No legal or banking authority 
was consulted in the preparation of 
this schedule, but rather, it was 
compiled from our experience in 
the need for using old records. 

There seems to be no reliable 
rule as to how long records should 
be preserved. I have written to our 
Finance Commissioner on the sub- 
ject and his answer was that “there 
is no special length of time at the 
end of which it is absolutely safe 
for a Missouri bank or trust com- 
pany to destroy its records.” 

The attorney for the Missouri 
Bankers Association advises that 
“although the statutes state the 
length of time that a bank or trust 
company shall preserve its records, 
they do not necessarily make it safe 
for a bank or trust company to de- 
stroy its records at the end of that 
time.” 

Apparently, the answer to this 
question, “How long must records 
be kept?” depends entirely upon 
conditions as they are in a specific 
bank and must be a matter of 
policy. 

It is rather surprising to learn, 
when you summarize the tabula- 
tion of the various records, that 
there are 138 in all. Three of these 
are current; that is, they are not 
stored. The other 135 must be 
stored from anywhere from two 
months to permanently. 

When you realize that 53 of these 
records must be stored permanent- 
ly, you can see that the storage of 
old records is mighty important. 

Thirty-one must be stored for six 
years; 19 for three years and 15 for 
one year. Others vary, as you see 
in the tabulation herewith. 

This means that there is work in 
the storage file room at frequent in- 
tervals. To keep down the cost of 
filing and finding in this room is 
just as important as to keep down 
the cost of filing and finding in our 
current files. 

We have, therefore, been thor- 
oughly convinced by our experi- 
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MERCANTILE-COMMERCE 
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SAINT LOUIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


ences that old records should be 
transferred to drawers. 

Our tabulated list of the time we 
keep our records is reproduced 
herewith. 


“Tool Up” For Faster 
Customer Service 


A Florida bank avoids lines of 
waiting customers in its lobby by 
providing each teller with a change 
maker and an adding machine, as 
well as a communicating system 
between bookkeeper and teller. 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Safe deposit boxes are properly 
rented only to those who are either 
well-known to the officers or who 
give references which are carefully 
checked. 


A Tennessee bank makes a prac- 
tice of getting credit reports on 
everyone in its trade area, regard- 
less of whether they are customers 
of the bank or not. 


Studies recently made in 10 states 
would indicate that the fastest ma- 
chine operators make the fewest 
errors. 
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New Home Of 
“Steel-Strong” 
Products 


In the September 
issue we mentioned 
briefly that the C. 
L. Downey Com- 
pany was prepar- 
ing a new building 
at Hannibal, Mo., 
for their manufac- 
turing division. 
This all-daylight, 
streamlined fac- 
tory is now com- 
pleted and covers 
almost an entire 
city block, with a 
frontage of 170 
feet and a depth of 
300 feet. 
The building has 
the effect or ap- 
pearance of three buildings adjoin- 
ing but in construction it is one 
building so arranged that material 
entering the north wing passes 
through slitting and sheeting ma- 
chines into the manufacturing sec- 
tion which is a structure 50 feet 
clear span by 250 feet in length. All 
items start through the several 
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'AVORED by a prehistoric ice-cap 
which scooped out their lakes, de- 
posited their rich top-soil, and made 
available extensive mineral resources, 
the East North Central States have be- 
come the center of the nation’s trans- 
portation system and one of its foremost 
industrial and agricultural regions. 
Though widely traversed by early 
explorers, this section’s major develop- 
ment covers little more than the past 
century. Its rapid growth in population 
and resources during the last fifty years 


Third of a Series of excerpts from our brochure, ‘Providing Nationwide Investment 
. 1903-1941,” a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


Capital.. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET - NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET - AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


operative processes at one end of 
this section and move in straight 
line into the lower end where all 
production operations are com- 
pleted, then transferred to the ad- 
joining separate section of the 
building known as a finishing de- 
partment where final operations are 
completed and the merchandise is 


has naturally called for largé capital 
outlays—well beyond the accumulated 
reserves in so new an area. 
& 2. 

As part of its activities, Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc. has made an important con- 
tribution to the exceptional progress of 
this area. This organization has partic- 
ipated as an original underwriter in 
over 900 bond issues, totaling almost 
$4,000,000,000, of municipalities and 
corporations in the East North Cen- 
tral States. 
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packed in cartons, labeled and pre. 
pared for shipment. 

The entire building is one stor 
with general offices, executive 
offices, and offices of the superin- 
tendent and draftsman, together 
with testing and experimental room 
occupying the entire front of the 
building. The section devoted t 
production is of the all-daylight 
type, having steel sash and glass its 
complete length. 

This is to be the largest plant in 
America manufacturing coin han- 
dling products and will also offer 
facilities for production following 
the most advanced engineering de- 
velopments. 


The company opened this new 
plant for actual production the mid- 
dle of September, with about 10 
employees. This force will there 
after be increased as raw material 
are made available for more ex 
tended production. A warehous 
and shipping depot will be main- 
tained in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Florida Bank Raises Livestock 
In The Lobby 


Visitors to southern banks quick- 
ly learn that these institutions ar 
doing many practical things to im- 
prove agriculture in the south. 

Particularly did most bankem 
realize that the raising of improved 
livestock is of definite benefit 
their local customers and to th 
community in general. 

The Commercial Bank of Liv 
Oak, Florida, has had an interesting 
experience which demonstrates th 
ease with which a local institutia 
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can give encouragement to farmers 
and townspeople alike. 

This bank through the co-oper- 
ation of its local feed dealer, put a 
prooder in the bank’s lobby, and in 
it placed 15 Hampshire Red chicks. 
These chicks were about 4 days old 
when they were put into the 
prooder, and they were fed scien- 
tifically on the feeds supplied by 
the local dealer. 

Mr. W. F. Bell, executive vice 
president of the bank, describes his 
experience as follows: 

“All these chicks do is eat, drink, 
rest five minutes and, eat again. 
They gained in weight about a 
pound apiece in the first four weeks. 

“Our customers and others, espe- 
cially the ladies, have been most 
interested in the display. Many of 
them come in every day to keep up 
with the progress of the chicks. 
This has been one of the most inter- 
esting things we have ever done, 
both to us and to our customers. 




























e story “It has made our local dealers 
ecutive realize that the bank is interested 
uperin-™ in their success and willing to co- 
ogethe—™ operate in any way that will be of 
11 room mutual benefit to the whole com- 





munity as this is. 

“While in this case we could use 
the feed of only one dealer, our 
other dealers now know that we 
shall be glad to co-operate with 
them if they have some unique 
business building idea with which 
we can help. 

“One of our local livestock deal- 
ers wanted to put some hogs into 
the bank lobby and feed them. But 
this was too much for us. 

“It was not at all difficult to keep 
the brooder clean enough so that 
there was no odor, but we were 
sure there would be an odor from 
the hogs. The only way they can 
be properly demonstrated is in an 
outside pen. 

“Both the local feed dealer and 
the local hatchery from which the 
chicks were obtained, have been 
greatly benefited by this co-oper- 
ation. We know more about both of 
these businesses now than we did 
before, and we are now led to be- 
lieve that our local hatchery is one 
































s quick of the best in the south. 
ions aft “The chicks did so well that I am 
is to Im sure we are not the only ones that 
south. § believe that. Our customers now 
bankese know where to get good poultry 
mproveig™ stock. They now know how to feed 
enefit tm baby chicks scientifically, and they 
1 to know that the bank is interested 





in their success. 






More Loans To Be Had 
I say that the ambitious banker, 
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BOMBS 


American Style 


HE Department of Agricul- 

ture, perhaps as much as the 
Department of War, is strength- 
ening American defenses. 
“Food will win the war and write 
the peace!” says Secretary Wickard 
who calls upon U. S. farmers to 
produce ten million EXTRA cases 
of eggs, seven billion pounds 
MORE milk, and forty percent 
ADDITIONAL pork! 
Here, Mr. Banker, is a job for 
you! As financial advisor to farm- 
ers and feed dealers, you are the 
key man in your community to 
encourage drastic increases in the 
production of meat, milk, and eggs. 


Every hen house, cow barn, and 
feed lot should be filled to ca- 
pacity. Every bird and animal 
should be fed to produce the 
limit of its bred-in ability. Proven 
methods of management and bet- 
ter feeding should take the place 
of “‘guess’’. 


You have an able ally in the man 


at the “Feed Store With The 
Checkerboard Sign.” His is a 
“MORE” Program. He’s not 


thinking in terms of last year’s 
business. Partner him to you in 
your fight for greater national 
and community security on the 
“Food and Fodder’ Front. 


PURINA MILLS = St. Louis, Mo. 





especially the small-town fellow, 
can get loans if he goes out after 
them hard enough, and he can get 
good ones too. 

I don’t know that he can get 
large loans. I really don’t believe 
in large loans for the country bank. 
I believe in diversified loans— 
small ones to a lot of people. A 
policy and a campaign will produce 
them. 

I make these statements because 
I have had experience in carrying 
out such a campaign which ran our 
loans up to 60% of our deposits.— 
H. G. Vincent, President, State 
Savings Bank, Otsego, Michigan. 


“Inventory” Your Files 


A Georgia banker spends several 
hours on Monday going through the 
files of the bank. He discovered 
several forms which had many lines 
on them which were never used. He 
redesigned these forms, saved paper 
stock, and made it possible to file 
them in smaller drawers which cost 
less. 


Successful operation these days 
is based upon experience, ability, 
and a keen interest in new equip- 
ment. 
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Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 


USE the coupon below—it’s easier than a letter —to get 
Miss Manning's specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


1 Acceunting Machines 
2 Accrual Accounting and Audit 
Centrol 


3 Adding Machines 
4 Adding Machine Rolls and 
Paper 


5 Addressing Machines 

6 Addressing Machine Plates, 
Stencils, etc. 

7 Adhesives 

8 Advertising Specialties 

9 Air Conditioning Equipment 

10 Alarms, Bank Vault 

11 Architects and Builders 

12 Autegraphic Registers 

13 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 

14 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 

18 Bank Buliding Fixtures 

16 Bank Directories 

17 Bankers’ Note Cases 

18 Banking by Mail Envelopes 

18 Banking Textbcoks 


, Steel 
ing Machine Desks 


EE 


Cabinets, S 
th 
ti 
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Checks and Forms 
and Inked Rib- 


if 
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justable, Automatic 
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56 Coin Clocks 

57 Coin Counting Machines 

58 Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 


58 Coin Envelopes 


60 Cein Sorting and Counti 
Sechines ™ 


61 Coin and Currency Trays 
62 Coin Wrappers 


91 Filing Cabinets 

92 Filing Systems 

93 Fire Alarm Systems 

94 Forms 

95 Forms, Continuous 

96 Forms, One-Time-Carbon 
97 Fountain Pens 


104 Inks, Duplicating Machine 

105 Ink in Powdered Form 

106 Interest Calculators 

107 Interest Computing Machines 

108 Inter-Office Cemmunicating 
Systems 


109 Lamps, Desk 


110 Lamps, Adding, Posting Ma- 
chine 


111 Lamps, Filing 

112 Lamps, Fluorescent 

113 Lamps, Stenographers 
114 Lamps, Teller and Counter 
115 Letter Trays 

116 Loose Leaf Binders 


117 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 
118 Maps 

119 Mats 

120 Money Orders 

121 Night Depositories 
122 Night Depository Bags 
123 Numbering Machines 
124 Paper 

125 Paper Fasteners 

126 Pass Books 

127 Pay Roll Envelopes 
128 Pencil Sharpeners 
128 Pencils 

130 Pencils, Mechanical 
131 Pen Points, Steel 


135 Portfolios and Brief Cases 
136 Proef Machines 

137 Publie Relations Advertising 
138 Punches, Paper 

139 Registered Mail Envelopes 
140 Rubber Bands 

141 Rubber Stamps 


142 Safes, Fire and Burglar Preof 


143 Safe Deposit Boxes 


144 Safety Paper 
145 Savi 


146 Savings Clubs 

147 Scheol Savings Systems 
148 Sealing Wax 

148 Seals 

150 Seals, Coin Bag 


151 Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 


152 Shelving, Steel 
153 Stamp Pads 


154 Stapling Machines and Staples 


155 Steno Note Books 

156 Steno Note Book Heilders 
157 Stools, Adjustable Automatic 
158 Storage Files 

159 Supplies, Bank and Office 
160 Tear Gas 

161 Telephone Indexes 


162 Time and Delayed Time Locks 


163 Time Stamps 
164 Travelers Checks ‘ 


168 Vault Equipment 

170 Vault Ventilators 

171 Venetian Blinds 

172 Visible Records 

173 Wardrobe Equipment 

174 Waste Baskets 

175 Watchman Reporting System 
176 Window and Lobby Displays 


O10 PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD S—SIOEIO 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ili. 


© Please have sent us buying information on 


Banks, Home and 
et 


Desk Pad 


Here is a new desk pad which I 
think you will find interesting and 
extremely useful. It is being offered 
(through your local stationer) by 
Service Industries, Inc., 2025 §. 
Calumet Avenue, Chicago. 

This pad is made of rigid, wear- 
resisting plastic fiber board. It has 
a perfect writing surface—smooth 
and hard on both sides—with addi- 
tional qualities of being unaffected 
by heat or cold, as well as being 
stainless and ink-proof. There is a 
pencil groove at the top and each 
end is decorated with a double line 
scored in gold. 

Obviously, it eliminates the item 
of blotter pad replacements and 
sells for but little more than the 
blotter sheets which it eliminates. 
It is available in three sizes: 12 x 18; 
14 x 20; and 18 x 24. 


Machine Desk 


The Balster Desk Co., Tribune 
Tower, Chicago, has recently placed 
on the market a combination type- 
writer-calculating machine desk, 
which makes possible the use of § 
both these machines at maximum 
efficiency, mounted together in one 
desk. 

A new type of drop-head mount- 
ing for the typewriter is used, 
which, the manufacturer informs 
me, provides far more knee and leg 
room than has heretofore been 


COIN AND CURRENCY BAGS 


Our Prices include: Prepaid 
shipments, Printing and tapes 


Ask for our price list 


ANNISTON BAG COMPANY 


Mfg. Bags since 1897 
P.O. Box 1111, Anniston, Ala 
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MORE THAN EVER— 
You Need A Buyers Guide! 


A lot of bank equipment manufacturers are making machine guns and shell cases and airplane parts and 
canteens. A lot of bank supply items are going to be hard to find this winter. So you are going to need a Buyers 
Guide during the coming months, more than you ever have before, in order to locate the manufacturer who is still 
able to supply your needs. That’s why we are hard at work, right now, checking sources of supply and revising 
our records, so that the Fall Edition of the Guide will continue to give you the greatest possible help with your 


buying problems. 


Look for it in the November issue. 


available in drop-head types of 
typewriter desks. The calculating 
machine fits into a well in the right 
side of the desk, at a height and 
angle planned to enable the operator 
to manipulate the keys at maximum 
speed and with the least possible 
arm fatigue over long periods of 
time. 

The desk completely wired for 


na 
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Sincerely, 


wu 
Wane 


modern operation, with provision 
for both electric typewriters and 
electrically operated calculating 
machines. There are additional out- 
lets on each side, for desk lamp 
connections or to permit a whole 
row of desks to be hooked up to- 
gether—all taking their current 
from the desk nearest the wall or 
floor connections. 


When the typewriter drop-head 
is in the closed position, the smooth 
desk top is available for all ordi- 
nary desk functions. Incidentally, 
according to the manufacturer, 
“greater efficiency” heights of 28 
and 29 inches have been standard 
on Balster desks for the past five 
years. These desks, therefore, offer 
you most of the improvements now 
available in many standard-make 
desks, at a very low price. 


Finger Pad 


The Louis Melind Co., 362 W. 
Chicago Ave., Chicago, is offering 
a new type of finger pad which 
I believe will be of interest to every 
teller and bookkeeper on your staff. 
It has been named the “Justrite” 
and has a number of unusual 
features. 

As you can see in the accom- 
panying sketch, it doesn’t enclose 
the entire finger—consequently it 
doesn’t make the finger hot and 
sweaty. (And, for the same reason, 





it’s odorless.) Being adjustable to 
finger size, it can’t shut off circula- 
tion—and it can be used on either 
the side or the end of the finger, 
depending on the type of work in- 
volved. 

Deep corrugations provide an 
easy grip and enable the user to 
work with an unusually light touch. 
It also serves as a protection for 
the finger tip against injury from 
sharp corners, pins, paper cuts, and 
the like. 

The Justrite is made of high grade 
rubber and is packed six to a 
colorful purple and yellow box— 
each pad individually enclosed in a 
cellophane envelope. 


Thrift And Defense 


In the last two or three months 
there have sprung into being more 
ideas for promoting the sale of U. S. 
Defense Bonds than you could 
shake the proverbial stick at. 


One of the more constructive of 
these, it seems to me, is a dime sav- 
ings bank, created by a Dayton, 
Ohio, bank executive and produced 
by the DeLuxe Display Service, 
1730 Auburn Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 
I like it because, in addition to its 


4 


(He 
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patriotic appeal, it also appeals to 
the thrifty side of one’s nature and 
—most important of all—it provides 
the individual with a convenient 
method of saving the desired num- 
ber of coins. 


This bank is a transparent luster- 
oid vial, with a coin slot in the 
metal screw top. The pledge of 
allegiance to the flag, together with 
an injunction to buy Defense Bonds 
and Stamps, is printed on the side. 
The name of the bank distributing 
the device is included in the print- 
ing. 


Ask every new Account 


Plants at 
NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 


De Luxe 


CHECK PRINTERS, 


—Just test this sentence for 
a month, when you have 
opened a new account and are 
about to supply your customer 
with his first check book: 


"Did you ever think 
of having your 
own name printed on 
your checks?’’ 


—Then show him this little 
L.H. Check Book by De Luxe 
—an attractive gold stamped 
leather cover—with 200 
checks on National Safety 
Paper, imprinted with his 
name—all for $1.25. Seven 
out of ten will buy it. 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 
ST. PAUL 


INC. 


Lithographers and Printers 


Many New Bank Buildings 


As has been indicated by reports 
of new buildings and remodeled 
old ones in the pages of Bankers 
Monthly, banks generally are pro. 
viding for more space. 

In a report just received from one 
contractor who specializes in bank 
buildings, he states: “I am pleased 
to advise that, in the last 60 days, 
we have signed more bank con- 
struction contracts than during any 
similar period in our 28 years in the 
bank building business.” 

With fewer banks and more bank 
customers, almost every bank in 
the country feels the need of more 
space both in the lobby and in the 
work room. This, of course, is a 
healthy sign, and demonstrates the 
fact that people in general have 
come to learn the necessity of a 
good banking service. 


New Booklet On 
Field Warehousing 


A new edition 
of “Financing 
the Modern 
Way”, is ready 
for distribution. 
The former edi- 
tion had exten- 
sive circulation 
among banks, 
manufacturers 
and distributors. 
It served as a 
text book on 
Field Warehousing not only in many 
banks but in colleges with commer- 
cial courses delving into the prac- 
tical as well as theoretical aspects 
of finance. The new issue of 
“Financing the Modern Way” is 
larger and more complete, with over 
35 illustrations, mostly field ware- 
house-able inventory of various 
kinds. Among the subjects covered 
in the 48-page pocket size book are: 
List of commodities suitable for 
Field Warehousing; What Field 
Warehousing is and how it operates; 
Typical illustrations of Field Ware- 
housing; What Bankers and Indus- 
trialists say of this modérn aid to 
financing; Typical example of Field 
Warehousing cited in the experience 
of a packer of Canned Goods; Sub- 
sidiary Warehousing; a practical 
example of a Field Warehousing Re- 
ceipt; Court decisions on the validity 
of Field Warehousing; Uniform 
Warehouse Receipts Act; Legal 
limits on Warehouse Loans by 
States. Copy of “Financing the Mod- 
ern Way” will gladly be mailed to 
any reader writing and mentioning 
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this publication. If more than one 
copy is desired to be used for refer- 
ence purposes by more than one 
member of a bank or executive staff 
of accompany, request will be grant- 
ed, if mention is made for whom 
the copies are wanted. Address 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Cor- 
poration, 100 West Monroe St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Simplified Banking Forms 
And Procedure 


By the Bank Management Com- 
mission, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Published by the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, 22 E. 
40th Street, New York. 

This is a loose leaf book with 
strong spring binders, comprising 
250 pages, with guide cards to 
serve as a thumb index. 

Forms and procedures are given 
for paying and receiving, interior 
proof and transit, bookkeeping, 
analysis, loans and discounts, col- 
lection drafts, savings, general 
ledger, sundry functions, general 
commercial, general discount, gen- 
eral purpose, general savings, and 
general safe deposit. 

Pictures of various forms are 
given and very brief descriptions 
outline the procedure followed. 

This book is the result of a num- 
ber of months of research by a 
special committee, and is an effort 
to help standardize procedure and 
forms in American banks. It is 
certainly a good book to have for 
reference, and it is unlikely that 
any operating officer can go 
through it carefully without get- 
ting one or more ideas which will 
be of tremendous benefit in speed- 
ing up the work and reducing the 
costs. 


Better Retailing—A Handbook 
For Merchants 


Compiled and published by the 
National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 310 pages, cloth 
bound, price $2.50. 

It is because every banker is 
interested in the success of his lo- 
cal merchants that this book will 
be useful in the bank library. Not 
only can each loan officer benefit 
by familiarizing himself with the 
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plans and procedures here describ- 
ed, but he can often benefit both 
the merchant and the bank by 
lending the book or recommending 
its purchase. 

Some significant extracts from 
the various chapters are the fol- 
lowing: “Most successful retail 
stores today are combination stores. 
This means that they are stores 
which sell more than one class of 
goods.” 

“Figuring the right selling price 
is very important in retailing, be- 
cause sales, volume of business, 
and net profit depend on accurate- 
ly computed prices.” 

“About one-third of all retail 
sales in the United States are made 
on credit.” ‘ 

“Friendly, helpful service comes 
close to being the most important 
factor in making people want to 
trade in a certain store.” 

“The amount spent for advertis- 
ing should be a definite percentage 
of net sales.” 

“Goods well bought are half 
sold.” 

“Understanding customers’ re- 
quirements and knowing how to 
meet them is the important step 
toward successful retail selling.” 

“Some business experts predict 
that, in ten years, all unmodern- 
ized stores will have ceased to 
exist.” 


Investments 


By David F. Jordan, Professor of 
Finance, New York University. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, 480 
pages, cloth bound, price $4.75. 

This is the fourth revised edi- 
tion of Professor Jordan’s work, 
and the 22nd printing. It has been 
a popular book since the first edi- 
tion, which was printed in Sep- 
tember, 1919. 

Some significant chapter titles 
are: Mathematics of Investment; 
Protection in Purchasing; Pro- 
tection in Holding; Protection in 
Reorganizations; Taxation of Se- 
curities; Institutional Investors; 
Real Estate Securities. 

Many tabulations give a basis 
for study, and show how to pro- 
ceed in analyzing information 
available about various securities 
being considered. 
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Danger Ahead 


AUTOMOBILE 
FINANCING 


Many conservative bankers are 
now protecting depositors’ funds 
invested in automobile paper 
against such hazards as double 
loans, wrong serial and mo- 
tor numbers, fictitious deals, 
frauds, etc., by registering the 
collateral back of each note with 
Galloway Service, a recognized - 
clearinghouse serving the terri- 
tory between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Atlantic Seaboard. 
Today — Galloway Registration 
Service is a must when a banker 
finances motor vehicles. 


Put your house in order now and 
avoid losses later. 


Write for complete information. 


ESTABLISHED 1926 
53 West Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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AUTOMATIC COIN WRAPPERS 


Wrap all coins from 1c to $1.00. The diameter 
of the coin automatically exposes correct total 
and denomination through the red windows. 
Only “‘Steel-Strong”’ built precision machinery 
can print and punch these wrappers in the 
exact relation necessary for accurate 
and complete protection. 
ECONOMY “Steel-Strong” Automatic 
Wrappers save time for tellers, 
and depositors and since they 
wrap any denomination, there is far less waste 
in supplies delivered to depositors. 
FREE Write for generous samples, prices 
and name of your nearest dealer. 


The C.L.DOWNEY CO. 


941-943 CLARK ST. 
CINCINNATI, CHI. 





BANK BUILDING of the MONTE 


NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK OF BOSTON, Branch Office 


All the traditional colonial charm of old 
Beacon Hill, in a modern setting. For example, 
there is the electric eye, which opens and 
closes the doors at the entrance on Beacon 
Street—and which would have had ALL the 
Pilgrim Fathers believing in witches! 

Other modern contributions to comfort and 
efficiency are diffused fluorescent lighting, 


the latest type of air conditioning, cushion- 
backed rubber tile on the floors, and a mod- 
ern bandit barrier at the tellers’ windows. 

The building also features a writing room 
for ladies (shown at the right rear in the 
photograph) and a modern safe deposit 
vault, with spacious conference rooms, and 
coupon booths for vault customers. 


BANK BUILDING NEWS 


First National Bank, Anniston, Ala- 
bama—remodeling and enlarging. 

Exchange Bank, Natchitoches, La. 
—New building, air conditioning, 
fluorescent lighting, acoustical 
ceiling, terrazzo floor, venetian 
blinds, and private conference 
room. 

United Bank and Trust Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.—Remodeling and en- 
larging, air conditioning, fluores- 
cent lighting, new fireproof vault. 

First National Bank of Portland, 
(Medford, Oregon branch)—Re- 
modeling and enlarging, air con- 
ditioning, new vault, acoustical 
ceiling, and new lighting system 
—$40.000. 

Bank of America, Montrose, Calif. 
—Remodeling and enlarging— 
$10,000. 

First State Bank, King City, Mo— 
Remodeling, Asphalt tile floor, 
new tellers’ cages. 
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Bank of America (Haight-Clayton 
Branch) San Francisco, Calif.— 
Remodeling and enlarging, new 
neon sign, and new lighting fix- 
tures. 

First National Bank, Baird, Texas. 
—Remodeling and enlarging, new 
low tellers’ cages, private offices, 
new vault door, and safe deposit 
boxes. 

Hartwick State Bank, Brooklyn, 
Iowa—New building, acoustical 
ceiling, asphalt tile floors, new 
low counters, and air condition- 
ing. 

Derby (Conn.) Savings Bank—Re- 
modeling and enlarging, indirect 
lighting, customers’ writing room. 

Merchants National Bank, Topeka, 
Kans.—Remodeling and enlarg- 
ing, fluorescent lighting, terrazzo 
floors, enlarged vault. 

Clayton (Mo.) National Bank—Air 
conditioning. 


Security First National Bank, Santa 
Monica, Calif—Remodeling and 
enlarging, new low tellers’ cages, 
air conditioning, enlarged safe 
deposit vault, acoustical ceiling 
and floors, new  furniture— 
$15,000. 

Citizens State Bank, Omak, Wash.— 
Remodeling and enlarging, new 
entrance, low tellers’ cages, 
sound-proof bookkeeping room. 

First National Bank, Eugene, Ore. 
gon—Remodeling and enlarging, 
air conditioning, acoustical ceil. 
ing, fluorescent lighting.—$25,000, 

National Marine Bank, Baltimore. 
Maryland—Remodeling and en- 
larging, new officers’ quarters, air 
conditioning. 

First Bank of Troy (Idaho)—New 
building.—$8,000. 

Mercer County National Bank, Har- 
rodsburg, Ky.—Remodeling and 
enlarging. 

Bank of Beaver City, Okla.—En- 
larging and remodeling. 

Bank of America, San Bernardino, 
Calif—Drive-in bank.—$50,000. 

First National Bank and Trust Co., 
New Canaan, Conn.—Remodeling 
and enlarging, venetian blinds, 
fluorescent lighting, low tellers’ 
cages. 

Citizens National Bank, Harrison- 
ville, Mo.—Remodeling and en- 
larging, acoustical ceiling, fluores- 
cent lighting. 

Citizens Bank, Norborne, Mo.—Re- 
modeling, linoleum floor, venetian 
blinds. 

Citizens Bank, Rockport, Mo.—Re- 
modeling, fluorescent lighting. 

Fairhaven (Mass.) Institution for 
Savings — New building. — $50,- 
000. 

Central Trust Co., Covington, Ky. — 
Remodeling and enlarging, cus- 
tomers’ lounge, Rosato marble 
columns, marble mural, incandes- 
cent and fluorescent lighting, air 
conditioning. 

West Hartford Trust Company, 
Hartford, Conn. — Addition. — 
$17,000. 

Bank of America, Kerman, Calif— 
Remodeling, new addition. 

First National Bank, Frederick, 
Okla.—Remodeling and enlarg- 
ing, low tellers’ cages, acoustical 
ceiling, fluorescent lighting, vene- 
tion blinds. : 

State Bank, Poplar Bluff, Mo.—New 
fireproof building, rubber_ tile 
floors. 

First National Bank, Richmond, 
Calif—Remodeling, new furni- 
ture. 

Bank of America, Salinas, Calif— 
Remodeling and enlarging, low 
tellers’ cages, acoustical ceiling, 
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new lighting 
‘+ equipment. 
Merchants and Planters Bank, West 
Memphis, Ark.—New building, 
$20,000. 


and ventilating 


New Film Tells How To Sell 
Bank Service 


In response to a long-felt need for 
an educational film demonstrating 
the most effective methods of selling 
bank services to customers, The 
Todd Company of Rochester, New 
York announces that it has recently 
completed a sound-slide film en- 
titled “Selling Your Bank” 


The film is devoted to the sale of 
special checking accounts by bank 
officers and employees, but has been 
so treated that it applies with equal 
effectiveness to the sale of all types 
of special bank services. It has been 
distributed to Todd sales offices at 
central points throughout the coun- 
try and is immediately available 
for use by banks that request it. 


At each showing a mimeographed 
sheet listing customer benefits ob- 
tained by a special checking account 
service, a suggested sales talk for 
use by bank personnel, and a 
printed folder summarizing the 
principal topics of the film are dis- 
tributed free of charge to all bank 
employees present at the showing. 

The film itself is entertaining as 
well as instructive, according to 
J. M. Lewis, manager of the com- 
pany’s Bank Supply Division. It 
presents a typical group of bank 
staff members and shows how easily 
and effectively they can train them- 
selves to bring new business and 
increased earnings to their bank by 
selling the bank’s services. Two 
cardinal principles of salesmanship 
are emphasized throughout the film. 
The first is the importance of look- 
ing at things from the customer’s 
point of view; and the second is the 
wisdom of describing just one big 
advantage of the special checking 
account plan, or of any other plan 
that happens to be under discussion. 
The film makes clear that this ad- 
vantage should be the particular 
thing—prestige, economy, safety, or 
convenience—in which the customer 
is interested. The complete show- 
ing takes about half an hour. 


“During recent years banks have 
undergone many important changes 
and, among other things, have be- 
come increasingly sales-minded,” 
Mr. Lewis stated in explaining the 
Teason for the making of the film. 
“A number of years ago, before the 
Bank Holiday of 1933, banks offered 
Many gratuitous services to cus- 
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tomers merely for the purpose of 
creating good-will. Nowadays all 
that has changed, and the attitude 
of the banker has changed with it. 
Today the banker realizes that in 
order to establish profitable rela- 
tions with his customers it is neces- 
sary for his personnel to sell the 
services which his institution offers. 
Customers won’t, use such services 
unless they are told about them, 
and telling about them requires 
salesmanship. My company has pre- 
pared this film, ‘Selling Your Bank,’ 
to show bank officers and personnel 
how to make their own positions 
more secure by selling the services 
which their banks offer. Wherever 
the film has been shown it has been 
received with enthusiasm, and I 
am sure that during the many hun- 
dreds of times it will be exhibited in 
the future, the response will be as 
interested and spontaneous as it has 
been in the past.” 

The film is now in the hands of 
representatives of The Todd Com- 
pany at central points throughout 
the country and will be shown to 
banks on request. Bankers inter- 
ested in seeing it, Mr. Lewis stated, 
should get in touch with the Todd 
sales office in their city or write 
directly to the Advertising Depart- 
ment of The Todd Company, 1150 
University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


It always pays to listen to the 
sales talk of a salesman of bank 
supplies because, usually something 
is learned from what he has to say 
whether a purchase is made or not. 


Bank Audits And Examinations 


By John I. Millet, C. P. A., of Dris- 
col, Millett & Co., Analysts in Bank 
Management Published by the 
Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., 
New York. 577 pages, cloth bound, 
price $6.00. 

This is a revised edition of the 
book published in 1927. 

The author says in the preface, 
“The basic procedure outlined in 
the first edition is just as appli- 
cable today, but changing times 
and conditions necessarily have 
changed the details in bank exam- 
inations and audits. The scope of 
the examiner’s work has widened. 
From the mere checking of figures 
or papers, this work has been en- 


larged to include a review of 
banking practice and manage- 
ment.” 


Some of the chapter headings 
will indicate the practical value of 
this book to operating officers. The 
following headings are significant: 
Preparing for an Examination; In- 
ternal Control of Cash, Exchanges, 
and Due From Banks; Valuation 
of Collateral and Classification of 
Loans; Internal Control of Loan 
Operations; Continuous Internal 
Control of Checking Deposits; 
Safekeeping and Safe Deposit De- 
partments. 


There are many other chapters, 
but these will indicate the type of 
treatment in this comprehensive 
book. 





is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products 
of General Motors Corporation 
and its world-wide affiliates: 
CADILLAC, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC, CHEVROLETautomobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 
and heating equip- 
ment; GMC trucks; 
BEDFORD, VAUX- 
HALL and other 
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foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom- 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK - 
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Foreign Monetary News 
The London Times says that 
$2,500,000 has been tendered the 
new Chilean administration to use 
for the public service whilst the 
Junta is reorganizing its finances. 
All the world will soon be kin. 


OCTOBER, 1891 

The Growing Busis Of Foreign Exchange 

The sugar crop of Cuba will be 
greater than ever this year, and 
most of it will come here, but the 
McKinley tariff’s wise provision as 
to sugar, keeps our home interests 
in this matter free from any danger 
or anxiety, whilst to the foreign 
exchange banker his basis of legiti- 
mate profit is constantly extending. 


OCTOBER, 1891 
Sound Views Of Money 
Without sound money uniform 
and always the same measure of 
value, banking becomes a game of 
hazard. The Raleigh, N. C., Observer 
now before us, has sound warning 
for those of our untrained enthu- 
siastic friends who would tamper 
with our bimetal system or flood 
our country with imitations of the 
French assignats, fruitful source of 
unnumbered woes to the victims of 
new ideas in currency, through long, 
long years of suffering following the 
collapse of that craze. 


OCTOBER, 1891 

The Holding Of Gold In The United States 

The Bankers Monthly has all 
along doubted the figuring that 
makes our holding of gold in this 
country $700,000,000, and other 
financial papers are coming out with 
the same apprehension. This journal 
does not credit even $600,000,000. 
When we deduct the amount in the 
United States Treasury and in 
banks from $600,000,000, it leaves 
too vast, too great a sum for the 
people to carry. Our people have 
not sunk to the level of Hindustan 
to keep so much gold in shanties, 
dug outs and tenement homes. A 
few more hundred millions of fiat 
irredeemable paper money forced 
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on this always bamboozled people, 
will show how soon our stock can 
disappear, and that it is far below 
maximum estimates. 


OCTOBER, 1891 
The Savings Banks Of California 

This great and growing state has 
now forty-five savings banks with 
$144,000,000 deposits. How is it with 
the other Empire State, Texas? Sav- 
ings banks are financial reservoirs 
from which the aggregated store of 
many millions of small contribu- 
tions are distributed in building and 
improving homes, farms, and so on, 
and fertilize and enrich a country, 
when otherwise it is mostly all dis- 
sipated and lost. 


OCTOBER, 1891 
A Question Of Duplicating Bank Titles 

The Tacoma Trust and Savings 
Bank is the oldest savings institu- 
tion in that city. Recently another 
savings bank was started, calling 
itself the Tacoma Savings Bank. 
The old bank applied to the courts 
for an injunction to prohibit the use 
of its name by the new bank, and 
the injunction was granted and 
made perpetual. 


OCTOBER, 1891 
The State Banks Of Chicago 

The total resources at last returns 
of the Chicago State banks footed 
up $69,187,000. The loans foot $46,- 
900,000, bonds $5,000,000, so that 
available means are very handsome, 
and the crop draw is no source of 
anxiety to our state banks. The 
national banks are in the best 
shape; this statement, between the 
usual calls, is on the highest author- 
ity. We congratulate the business 
men of Chicago on this showing, 


and indeed all our citizens, and‘ 


interior United States at the same 
time, for all roads now center in 
Chicago with more or less interest. 


OCTOBER, 1891 
A Confederate Fifty Dollar Bill Banked 
A man entered the Providence 
County Savings Bank in Pawtucket, 


R. I., Saturday night, and asked g 
young clerk to change a $50 bill, 
The boy counted out the money, 
and the man handed him a $50 Con. 
federate bill and disappeared — 
Boston Globe. 


New Study Shows Soaring Cost 
Of Government During Decade 
Of Deficit Spending 


At the beginning of the World 
War in 1914, federal, state and local 
governments were collecting no 
more than $2 billion a year in taxes, 
Today, the people of the United 
States contribute upwards of $14.5 
billion in taxes toward the cost of 
governing themselves, and even this 
huge sum only partly offsets the 
total expenditures. The ratio of 
taxes to national income has risen 
to 20 per cent in 1940 as compared 
to only 6 per cent in 1913. The ratio 
of expenditures to national income 
has ballooned to 27.5 per cent in 
1940 where in 1913 it was but 8 per 
cent. Before the World War the 
Federal government alone owed $1 
billion. Today, it owes more than 
$50 billion and the debt in the near 
distant future is already estimated 
at $100 billion or $4,000 for every 
single family in the country. 

These are some of the points high- 
lighted in “Tax Facts And Figures,” 
the first edition of a new annual 
80-page publication prepared by the 
Tax Foundation of New York. Fred 
A. Eldean, executive director, states 
that the objective of the publication 
is to summarize in pc pular form the 
complete picture of United States 
fiscal history over the past twenty 
years. Its various categories graphi- 
cally depict the soaring costs of 
federal, state and local govern- 
ments. 

“Tax Facts And Figures” empha- 
sizes that today’s huge defense 
emergency program is being super- 
imposed upon a national economy 
entirely different from that which 
preceded the last great war. Since 
1913, government expenditures 
have multiplied nearly seven times 
—from slightly under $3 billion to 
almost $20 billion in 1940. 

Estimates of ultimate costs of the 
present defense program are given 
as tentative, but the publication 
points out that national defense ex- 
penditures for the’ fiscal year 1941 
were slightly in excess of $6 billion 
Revised budget estimates as of June 
12, 1941, however, jumped expen- 
ditures for the fiscal year 1942 to 
$15.5 billion. These figures do not 
paint a complete picture of what 
total defense means in terms of cost 
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but they do suggest the great 
stresses that are being and will be 
placed upon our economy and way 
of life. 

In initiating this new publication, 
the Tax Foundation states that it is 
offered as a necessary aid to straight 
thinking by the citizens of this 
country in matters of fiscal policy 
which are so vital not only to de- 
fense today, but to the economic 
stability of the country in the 
future. 


For Up-To-Da‘e Address 
Records 


A Missouri bank uses a change 
of address card with the names of 
the different departments of the 
bank printed on the back, and op- 
posite each name is a space in which 
an officer of the department must 
record having received the infor- 
mation. Each department uses this 
central file card for correcting its 
records. 


Public Relations Is The 
Sales Impression 


It is customary to refer to sales 
effort in banking under the general 
title of public relations. Few know 
exactly what this term means so a 
definition of it will provide a good 
view of the selling problem. It is 
the sum of all the impressions regis- 
tered on the public, consciously and 
unconsciously, about the business 
and the people in it. 

These impressions arise from 
many sources—among them are 
those from— 

1. The establishment 
equipment. 

2. The contact with the individ- 
uals of the organization (no mat- 
ter what position they may hold) 
both in and out of the business. 

3. The nature and efficiency of 
the services rendered. 

4. The advertising and publicity. 

5. The activities of the business 
as a corporation. 

6. The business policies and prac- 
tices. 

7. What the business fails to do 
and say, as well as from what it 
actually does and says. 

If the definition is applied to the 
business conduct, the problem of 
public relations is clearly defined 
&s one of so governing the actions 
and effects of the whole of the busi- 
hess as to insure a good impression 
all the time and under every con- 
dition. Obviously, this problem can 
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and its 


4 


not be answered with a fine build- 
ing, coupled with inefficient, inat- 
tentive, unwilling, or unpleasant 
people. Nor with a series of adver- 
tisements. 

No one, nor any other number of 
specific answers can be applied with 
a satisfactory result if there is an 
obvious weakness in any other re- 
spect. And—answers can not be 
applied from the outside. They 
come from inside. They are born 
and brought up in the business, 
becoming an essential part of it. 

The foundation of good public 





relations is in the fundamentals of 
good character, good intent, good 
performance, good manners, good 
people, and constructive service. 
Clever tricks: of business, advertis- 
ing or publicity, insincerity, ges- 
tures, extravagant or costly at- 
tempts to attract attention, and 
publicly obvious interest in per- 
sonal pride, power, and profit are 
not public relations assets any- 
where, but particularly not in 
banking.—Joseph M. Dodge, Presi- 
dent, The Detroit Bank, Detroit, 
Michigan. 















































































Above: Harvestor 8 ft. and Universal “‘Z" Tractor. 
Below: Harvestor “"69"" (5 ft.) and Universal ““R" 

Tractor. MM Harvestors are the “Soy Bean Kings" ‘of 

combines, with a reputation for more beans saved. 
















































Below: MM Huskor — 2-row corn picker-husker, 
power -take-off driven from Universal ““Z™ 2-3 plow 
tractor. The Huskor has longer picking rolls, 12 full 
length 36-in. busking rolls. 
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America’s 1941 Defense Program 
brings new importance to the 
conduct of her major business — 
FARMING. Stepping up produc- 
tion means more generous pur- 
chasing of Farm Machinery and 
closer cooperation between 
farmer, dealer, and banker. 
Since success on the farm is 
definitely measured by the time 
and labor-saving capacity of the 
machines used, the World’s Most 
Modern Line — LIS- 
MOLINE— hasspecial economic 
significance. In Minneapolis- 
Moline Tractors and Farm Ma- 
chines the farmer finds the de- 
pendable service, low upkeep 
cost, and enduring usefulnes. 
which result in lighter work, 
fewer hours, and substantial 


1941 MM Headliners have what 
the farmer wants. BUT — he 
may need the “credit’’ assist- 
ance of his MM Dealer and his 
Banker to purchase them. Fi- 
nancial cooperation for the de- 
serving farmer reacts not only 
in more income for HIM but for 
the entire community including 
the MM Dealer and the Banker. 
That's why we say, COOPERA- 
TION FOR THE COMMON 
GOOD. 












MINNEAPOLIS- MOLINE 


POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY winvesoy: 
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Bankers On American Forum 


Four nationally known bankers 
from different sections of the coun- 
try and the head of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation were 
featured on the American Forum 
of the Air, Sunday evening, Sep- 
tember 28, as a preliminary to the 
Chicago convention of the American 
Bankers Association. The official 
topic of the forum was “Financing 
the Defense Program.” 

The broadcast was made from the 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago at 7:00 
P. M., Central Standard Time, over 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. 









Historical Banking Oddities 


HEN THE DUTCH OF EARLIEST NEW AMSTERDAM TRADED WITH 
THE INDIANS, BOTH USED AS CURRENCY STRIPS OF WAMPUM 
WHOSE: UNIT OF MEASUREMENT WAS THE DISTANCE FROM THE 
LITTLE FINGER TO THE ELBOW. CANNY AS THE DUTCHMEN 
WERE, THE INDIANS WERE WILIER, FOR WHEN RECEIVING PAY- 
MENT IN WAMPUM THEY HAD IT MEASURED ON THE SAVAGE 
WHOSE FOREARM WAS LONGEST; BUT THEY SCOUTED FOR THE 
SHORTEST FOREARM WHEN THEY HAD TO DO THE PAYING! 


Those participating were Leo T. 
Crowley, chairman of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, who 
presided over the discussion; Dr. 
W. Randolph Burgess, vice chair- 
man of the board of the National 
City Bank of New York and chair- 
man of the A. B. A.’s Economic 
Policy Commission; L. M. Gianinni, 
president of the Bank of America 
N. T. & S. A., San Francisco; Mark 
A. Brown, vice president of the 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago; and J. Harvie Wilkinson, 
Jr., vice president of the State- 
Planters Bank and Trust Company, 




















































































































Richmond, Va., who is chairman of 
the Association’s National Defense 
Loans Committee. 


Mid-Continent Trust Conference 


Invitations to attend the Twelfth 
Mid-Continent Trust Conference of 
the Trust Division of the American 
Bankers Association to be held in 
St. Louis at the Statler Hotel, No- 
vember 6 and 7, have been sent to 
members in the conference district 
by Carl W. Fenninger, president of 
the Trust Division, who is vice 
president of the Provident Trust 
Company of Philadelphia. 

This year’s conference is expected 
to attract more than usual interest 
because it will commemorate the 
Forty-fifth Anniversary of the Trust 
Division, which was organized in 
St. Louis in 1896. 

The Corporate Fiduciaries Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis and the St. Louis 
Clearing House Association will act 
as hosts to this conference. David R. 
Calhoun, Jr., vice president of the 
Union Trust Company of St. Louis, 
is chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements. 

President Fenninger, in his invi- 
tation, states that there will be four 
sessions and a banquet, each care- 
fully planned in the light of today’s 
problems in changing conditions. 
The program, which is nearing com- 
pletion, will include discussions on 
taxation, problems of small trust 
departments, and a special session 
on investments. A new feature will 
be an economic-trust panel under 


_ the title, “America in a War Econ- 


omy.” Three outstanding trust men 
and three nationally known econ- 
omists will participate under the 
direction of Dr. William A. Irwin, 
educational director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. 


Perring Promoted At 
Detroit Bank 


Joseph M. Dodge, president of the 
Detroit Bank, Detroit, Mich., has 
announced the advancement of 
Raymond T. Perring from assistant 
vice president to vice president. Mr. 
Perring, who will continue as head 
of the bank’s bond investment de- 
partment of which he has been in 
charge since 1939, joined the bank 
in 1928, as. an employee of the 
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credit department. He later became 
head of the department, and was 
made vice president in 1933. In 1939, 
Mr. Perring was president of the 
Michigan chapter of Robert Morris 
Associates. In announcing his pro- 
motion, Mr. Dodge said that Mr. 
Perring’s long service, his funda- 
mental understanding of bank prob- 
lems, and his demonstrated ability 
had fully warranted this recogni- 
tion. 


Chemical Honors Shaw 


Samuel Shaw, vice president and 
secretary of the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company, has completed his 
fiftieth year of service with that 
institution. In honor of the occa- 





















































left to right: Frank K. Houston, president; 
Percy H. Johnston, chairman; Mr. Shaw; 
and John F. Flaacke, assistant secretary. 


sion, he was presented with a gold 
pin, studded with diamonds, by Mr. 
Percy H. Johnston, chairman, in the 
presence of Mr. Frank K. Houston, 
president, and a large number of 
the staff. Mr. Shaw was invested 
with the pin by Mr. John F. Flaacke, 
dean of New York bankers and 
honorary president of the Quarter- 
Century Club of the Chemical Bank. 
The Quarter-Century Club, of 
which Mr. Shaw is president, is 
composed of approximately 115 
directors, officers and employees 
who have been in the bank’s em- 
ploy for twenty-five years or more. 


Mr. Shaw was born in Newark, 
New Jersey, on February 4, 1877 
and entered the employ of the Ninth 
National Bank on September 13, 
1891. Through a series of mergers, 
that institution became the Citizens 
National Bank, of which Mr. Shaw 
Was appointed assistant cashier on 
November 17, 1919. After the 
Merger of the Citizens National 
Bank and the Chemical National 
Bank in 1920, He was appointed 
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Hundreds of banks from coast to 
coast have discovered a way to 
strip consumer credit transac- 
tions of all red-tape. Now each 
payment entry requires seconds 
instead of minutes, whether pay- 
ment is made at the bank or by 
mail. 


Both banks and customers appre- 
ciate the speedy, efficient han- 
dling of loans which Rand 
M¢Nally Payment Coupon Book 
Systems make possible. 

These systems are based on an 
intimate knowledge of bankin 

methods, gained by — 


HOW TO SIMPLIFY 
CONSUMER CREDIT 
TRANSACTIONS 






” 


MCNally through 69 years of 
service to bankers. They have 
been specially designed for 
each type of consumer loan— 
automobile loans, F.H.A. loans, 
equipment and appliance loans, 
dealer loans, mortgage amortiza- 
tion, etc. Systems materials 
include coupon books, ledger 
cards, jackets, and many adver- 
tising folders. 


Write today for full particulars 
and samples of Rand M¢Nally 
Systems which simplify the 
handling of consumer credit 
transactions. ‘ 


Rand M¢Nally & Company 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


111 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
Chicago—San Francisco 








cashier January 12, 1921, and vice 
president and cashier January 12, 
1928. When the Chemical National 
Bank became a state institution on 
June 30, 1929, he was made vice 
president and secretary. Mr. Shaw 
is secretary of the New York Clear- 
ing House Association and a mem- 
ber of the Special Sub-Committee. 


Adams, Chest Chairman 


Nathan Adams, president of the 
First National Bank in Dallas, 


Texas, has been made chairman of 
the big gifts committee of the Com- 
munity Chest campaign. Mr. Adams 
who has been active in this work for 
many years, was one of the found- 
ers of the organization in 1923. He 
was its second president in 1925. 


lig On Salvation Army Board 


Ray A. Ilg, vice president in 
charge of development work and 
public relations of the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston, has been 
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Investment-Wise Bankers 


Depend on the 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


%& As Now Quoted In This DAILY Newspaper Of 
Finance And Business . . . OVER-THE-COUNTER 
MARKETS Are More Accurate Than Those Appearing 
In Any Other Publication! 


Quotations in this department appear daily except 
insular issues which appear Tuesday and Thursday; foreign 
dollar bonds, Tuesday and Friday; local municipals, Wed- 
nesday; and equipment trust notes, Monday, Wednesday 


and Friday. 


All quotations are supplied by the National Associa- 
tion of Security Dealers, Inc., unless otherwise stated. 


OVER-THE-COUNTER MARKETS 
QUOTED DAILY 


INDUSTRIALS 
INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 
PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS 
INSURANCE STOCKS 
REAL ESTATE BONDS 
FARM LOAN BONDS 


WHEN ISSUED RAILS 


INVESTMENT COMPANIES—(Management and Fixed Group). 


BANK STOCKS-—(Chicago—New York—Other Banks). 
LOCAL TRACTION ISSUES 


For complete accurate business and financial news and quotations, 
and security quotations on all principal exchanges, DAILY .. . use 
the dependable source other Bankers use— 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


AND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL 


Per Subscription, On The Annual Basis....$17.00 


12 EAST GRAND AVENUE 


named chairman of Division M, 
made up of many branches of Bos- 
ton’s banking business, in this year’s 
$200,000 campaign of the Salvation 
Army. 


Gruwell, Vice President, 
Bank Of America 


Hugh C. Gruwell of the Bank of 
America N. T. and S. A., Los An- 
geles, Calif., has been advanced 
from manager of the bank’s Santee- 
Textile branch to vice president in 
the main office, where he will have 
charge of business extension. The 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


promotion was coincident with the 
consolidation of the Seaboard 
branch with the main office. Mr. 
Gruwell who was formerly vice 
president of the Peoples National 
Bank of Seattle, Wash., joined Bank 
of America in 1936. 


Chambliss On Community 
Chest 


Lee A. Chambliss, vice president 
of the Fidelity Union Trust Co., 
Newark, N. J., has been named 
chairman of the publicity committee 
of the Newark Community Chest. 


Mr. Chambliss, who has headed the 
educational and interpretive work 
of this committee for many years 
stated that the success of the effort 
depends largely on how well the 
public understands the functions of 
more than 50 social service organi- 
zations which will receive a share 
of the sums raised. 


Kyger Joins Ist, Ft. Worth 


M. A. Fuller, president of the 
First National Bank of Fort 
Worth, Tex., has announced the 
election of Murray Kyger as vice 
president of that institution. Mr, 
Kyger who was vice president, 
director, and trust officer of the 
Houston Land & Trust Co., Houston, 
was at one time connected with the 
state banking department, and is a 
graduate of the Graduate School 
of Banking at Rutgers University. 


Helm On Chemical Board 


Harold H. Helm, vice president 
of the Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany was elected a director of the 
bank at the last meeting of the 
board of directors. He is a member 
of the board of directors of the Corn 
Products Refining Company and of 
the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers. 


CONVENTIONS 


National 


A. B. A. 12th Mid-Continent Trust 
Conference—Hotel Statler, St. 
Louis, Mo.—Nov. 6-7. 

Morris Plan Bankers Association— 
Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Ga— 
November 3-5. 

National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers 17th An- 
nual National Meet—Chicago, Ill. 
—October 8-11. 

Savings Banks Association of the 
State of New York—at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., October 
20-22. 

United States Savings & Loan 
League, Miami, Fla., Dec. 1-5. 


State 


Arizona—November or December. 

Kentucky—Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
October 19-21. 

Maine—Mid-Year Meet, Augusta, 
Oct. 24. 

Nebraska—Paxton Hotel, Omaha— 
October 9-10. ° 
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t Com- Merchants & Planters Bank... .81-743 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. 
of the Luther Wallin, President, R. E. Rob- 
of the ertson, Cashier, To open about Sep- 
tember 15, 1941) 
nember 
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and of | Les Angeles 
| . *Bank of America National Trust and 
e City Savings Association, Seaboard Office 
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(Discontinued on September 6, 1941 
and business transferred to Los An- 
geles Main Office) 
March Field 
*Citizens National Trust & Savings 
oaak, March Field Branch of River- 
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McConnell. President. L. M. Turner, 
Cashier. Opened September 1, 1941. 
Succeeded Commercial Exchange Bank 
Private Bank—not Incorporated) 
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*First National Bank of Gibson. .70-640 
(Assets purchased and deposit liabil- 
ities assumed by First National Bank 
in Gibson City which was a change in 
title and location of First National 
Bank of Piper City, Piper City, Sep- 
tember 2, 1941) 

Piper City 

*First National Bank of rom, ook 
(Changed title and location to First 
National Bank in Gibson City, Gibson 
City, September 2, 1941) 

Sidell 

CRs WO TM. o kkk cc cnccecdc 70-932 
(Parker W. Bennett, President, Wil- 
fred Hickman, Cashier. Change in title 
and location of Porterfield’s State 
Bank, Fairmount, September 15, 1941) 


IOWA 


Independence 

*Security State Bank........... 72-2190 
(Capital $59.000, Surplus and Profits, 
$15.000. J. F. Baden. President, John 
Corcoran, Jr., Cashier. To open Octo- 
ber 1, 1941) 


KANSAS 


Le Loup 
Le Loup State Bank.......... 83-1147 
(Absorbed by Peoples National Bank, 
Ottawa, August 4, 1941) 


NEW YORK 


Brooklyn 
The National City Bank of New York, 
Branch at 618 Brighton Beach Ave..... 
a Reported August 2, 

Jackson Heights (La Guardia Field) 

*Empire Trust Company, La Guardia 
Po ee, errr ee 1-229 
(William Sharman, Manager. Opened 
September 9, 1941) 

Nunda 
Peter De Puy’s Banking House Ry. 
vate) 0-628 
(Converted to a state bank g.. title 
of Peter De Puy State Bank, August 


11, 1941) 

Nunda 
Peter De Puy State Bank....... 50-628 
(Capital: Common $25.090, Debenture 


a oy $20,000. Surplus $17.000. Perry 
De Puy. President, Earl E. De Puy, 
RR, Conversion of Peter De Puy’s 
Banking House (Private Bank), 
August 11, 1941) 
St. George (Sta. Staten Island) 
Bank of the Manhattan Co., St. George 
Branch. 28 Bay St 
(Taken over by Staten Island Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Port Rich- 
mond and _ consolidated with their 
Tompkinsville Office which then moved 
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to St. George, 
August 30. 1941) 
St. George (Sta. Staten Island) 
Staten Island National Bank & Trust 
Co., St. George Office of Port Rich- 
WIOUE c wb ceed nkerenteceennadinas 1-460 
(Change in location of Staten Island 
National Bank & Trust Co., Tomp- 
kinsville Office of Port Richmond, as 
of August 30. 1941. after taking over 
the St. George Branch of the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company) 
Tompkinsville 
Staten Island National Bank & Trust 
Co., Tompkinsville Office of Port Rich- 
mond 0 
(Moved to St. George, August 30 1941, 
after taking over the St. George 
Branch of the Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Company) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Osnabrock 

*Osnabrock Exchange, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of The First State 

_ Bank of Munich, Munich.............. 
(Opened August 15, 1941) 


at close of business 


OKLAHOMA 
Bethany 
The First National Bank of we) 
(Capital $°5,000, Surplus and Profits 
$8.623. E. E. Shroyer, President. F. L. 
Davis. Cashier. Change in title and 
location of The First National Bank 
of Wheatland, August 9, 1941) 
Wheatland 
The First National Bank of Wheat- 
ME chides tenes Cacdeneeh sean 86-916 
(Changed title and location to The 
First National Bank of Bethany, Beth- 
any, August 9, 1941) ' 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Reading 
*Union National Bank............ 60-35 
(Taken over by Berks County Trust 
Company, September 10, 1941) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia 
The Citizens and Southern National 
Bank of South Carolina, Five Points 
arg of Charleston, 2026 Devine 


aE August 15, 1941) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Colton 
Community Bank. Office of Hartford. 


(Wm. J. Berdahl, Manager. Opened 
hawust 1, 1941) 
TENNESSEE 
Dyersburg 
Dyersburg State Bank......... 87-803 





(Capital $100,000, Surplus 
Ht. G. Roberts, President, W. H. Fones, 
Cashier. To open September 15 to 


October 1, 1941) 
WEST VIRGINIA 


$20,000. 


Cairo 

Farmers & Merchants Bank of Cairo 
39-440 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $6,250. H. D. 
Pepper, President, Ss. E. Swiger, 
Cashier. Opened August 20, 1941) 
WISCONSIN 

Chetek 

*The Indianhead State Bank....79-1093 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,000. Gustave Johnson, President, 
F. A. Pattridge, Cashier. To open in 
September 1941) 

Seneca 

The Farmers & Merchants State Bank 

79-674 

(Absorbed by the Prairie City, Bank, 
Prairie du Chien, August 12, 1941, 
which bank now operates a paying 
and receiving station at Seneca) 

Seneca 

Prairie City Bank, Paying and Receiv- 
ing Station of Prairie du Chien 
(Ciarenve Paulson, Manager. Succeeded 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank 
which was taken over by Prairie City 
Bank, Prairie du Chien, August 12, 
1941) 


Selling Is An Administrative 
Problem 


If you analyze business history 
and the business of management, 
it is easy to see that if there is to 
be progress there must be selling, 
and selling is part of the respon- 
sibility of management. 


Management deals with the co- 
ordination of the people in the busi- 
ness, their internal and external 
relationships, and the development 
of sound business policies. It is con- 
cerned with the nature of the busi- 
ness, the people who carry it on, 
the effect of their performance, and 
the general result of the business 
operation in terms of financial suc- 
cess and public acceptance. The 
public acceptance is the selling job, 
which goes hand in hand with 
financial success. They are inter- 
dependent. 


Selling accomplishment requires 
understanding of its business func- 
tion, coupled with planning, and 
action which covers the operation 
of the whole business organization. 
It is not an outside thing to be ap- 
plied, like a new hat. It cannct be 
answered satisfactorily or com- 
pletely by employing an advertising 
man or agency, running a series of 
advertisements, or grafting on a 
new business department. 


The foundation of bank selling 
is built within the bank. It begins 
with the organization, what it is, 
and the way it thinks and functions 
as an expression of what is within 
the minds of the business adminis- 
trators. If the heads of the business 
cannot see the importance and uses 
of selling in banking, there will be 
little of it in the public relationships 
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New Banks Reported in 
Process Of Organization 


T Indicates Press Report 
ALABAMA 
Prichard 


7*Prichard National Bank. 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $20,000. E. B. 
Peebles, President) 


CALIFORNIA 
Lafayette 
*Central Bank, Branch of Oakland. 
Lakewood Village (Long Beach P. 0.) 
*Peoples Bank. 
(Clyde Doyle, correspondent) 


FLORIDA 
Belle Glade 


*Florida National Bank at Belle Glade. 
(To open for business in the late Fall) 
GEORGIA 
Nashville 
*Rogers Howard 3anking 
Bank—not Incorporated) 


NEW YORK 


(Private 


Rochester 

*Genesee Valley Trust Company. 
(Filed application for permission to 
open a branch office at 1515 Mt. Hope 
Ave., Rochester) 


of the business.—Joseph M. Dodge, 
president The Detroit Bank, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


An Odd Story Helps Sell 
Safe Deposit Boxes 


In a recent copy of “Square Busi- 
ness,” the Bergen Trust Company 
of Jersey City, N. J., uses the fol- 
lowing human interest story to put 
across the importance of renting a 
safe deposit box: 

“Who would surmise that a sore 
big toe would lead to a safe deposit 
box? Figuratively and literally. 

“The man with a limp eased him- 
self into the chair by the banker’s 
desk and groaned that he wanted 
to rent a box. He wasn’t going to 
take the chance of having this 
bunch of papers lost. He slapped 
them on the desk. 

“ “My wife told me not to take a 
chance on these bargain basement 
shoes’ he went on groaning, ‘and 
now look what I get for not listen- 
ing to her.’ He bent down to touch 
a foot with tender care, and com- 
plain the shoes had worn away the 
skin from the top of both big toes 
and what other sabotage they may 
have committed was a matter of 
further dubious speculation and 
lament. 

“‘*Maybe they’ve even raised a 
bunion,’ he muttered. ‘Or maybe it’s 
only that strep infection you hear 
so much about.’ 

“So he was through taking long 
chances. 

“The point about this story is that 
the basement-bargain shoe episode 
had led his thoughts toward the 
chance he was taking by leaving his 
private papers hidden in a bureau 
drawer. So now he wanted a box— 
$4 a year was little enough for such 
assurance of safety.” 
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